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t's  been  an  "up  stream"  bat- 
tle, but  the  Virginia  Depart- 
ment of  Game  and  Inland  Fish- 
eries shad  restoration  efforts  re- 
cently breached  another  mile- 
stone with  the  release  of  Amer- 
ican shad  at  Darden  Towe  Park 
in  Charlottesville,  along  the 
banks  of  the  Rivanna  River.  In  a 
joint  effort  with  the  Rivanna 
Conservation  Society,  more  than  400,000 
young  shad  fry  were  released  in  the  river 
to  swim  downstream  to  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.  There  they  will  grow  to  maturity 
and,  in  future  years,  will  swim  back  up 
the  James  and  enter  the  Rivanna  to 
spawn. 

For  over  400  years  the  Rivanna  River 
has  been  an  important  economic  and 
recreational  waterway.  Thomas  Jefferson, 
who  relied  on  the  Rivanna  for  transporta- 
tion and  food,  was  bom  near  the  river  in 
Shadwell.  The  Rivanna  River  can  still  be 
seen  from  Jefferson's  home  at  Monticello. 
Until  the  early  1800s  the  Rivanna  flowed 
freely  to  the  James,  but  in  1830  the  Rivan- 
na Navigation  Company  dammed  the 
river  to  power  a  textile  mill,  cutting  short 
the  migration  of  thousands  of  native  fish 
species,  including  the  American  shad. 


Built  from  stone  block  and 
timber,  the  Woolen  Mills  Dam  is 
six  to  seven  feet  high  and  spans 
270  feet  across  the  river.  Cur- 
rently the  Rivanna  flows  unob- 
structed for  36.3  miles  from  the 
confluence  with  the  James  River 
up  to  dam.  Breaching  or  remov- 
ing part  of  the  dam  would  open 
an  additional  22  miles  of  river  to 
migratory  fish  for  spawning  and  habitat. 
It  would  also  help  to  create  a  safer  river 
for  those  who  enjoy  exploring  the  historic 
landscape  along  the  38-mile  Rivanna 
River  Water  Trail. 

Designated  as  a  Virginia  Scenic  River, 
the  Rivanna  is  a  natural  resource  worth 
protecting.  Thanks  to  the  Rivanna  Con- 
servation Society  and  the  support  of  con- 
cerned citizens,  an  effort  is  now  under- 
way to  partially  breach  the  Woolen  Mills 
Dam.  More  than  100  school  children  and 
local  citizens  gathered  to  participate  in 
this  historical  reintioduction  of  American 
shad  back  to  the  Rivanna  River  with  the 
hope  that  by  the  time  these  fish  return  the 
dam  will  be  breached.  They,  along  with 
many  others  who  consider  themselves 
stewards  of  our  natural  resources,  are  de- 
termined to  see  the  continued  success  of 
Virginia's  fish  passage  efforts.  Knowing 
that  the  native  fish  once  again  will  return 
to  all  of  our  rivers,  unencumbered  by 
dams,  not  only  is  good  sound  manage- 
ment, but  also  will  benefit  the  entire 
ecosystem. 


Alan  Weaver,  VDGIFfish  passage  coordi- 
nator, explains  to  local  school  students 
the  importance  of  the  release  of  over 
400,000  shad  fry  into  the  Rivanna  River 
at  Darden  Towe  Memorial  Park  in 
Albemarle  County. 
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About  the  cover: 

People  who  feed 
birds  and  other 
wildlife  will  often 
find  that  their  ef- 
forts will  attract 
other  animals 
that  see  the  area 
as  an  easy  feeding 
location.  This 
young  barred  owl, 
Strixvaria,  was 
photographed  in 
a  suburban  neighborhood  in  Rich- 
mond. Like  most  owls  the  barred 
prefers  a  more  rural  habitat,  but  is 
now  adapting  to  populated  areas 
where  the  living  is  easy  and  the  hunt 
for  food  is  narrowed  down  to  back- 
yards and  parks.  ©Gregory  J.  Pels 
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Pulaski's  Pleasure 

by  Marc  N.  Mc  Glade 

Make  a  break  for  Claytor  Lake  this  summer. 
You'll  be  glad  you  did. 

Game  Warden  Academy 
by  Richard  Landers 

What  does  it  take  to  become  a  Virginia 
Department  of  Game  and  Inland  Fisheries 
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Feeding  Wildlife: 
Food  For  Thought 
by  Carol  A.  Heiser 

Tliis  month  Wild  in  the  Woods  serves  up  some 
interesting  facts  about  catering  to  critters. 


Dry  Flies  for  Smallmouth  Bass 
by  Harry  Murray 

Fly  pattenis  and  tactics  that  will  raise  some  heads 
on  your  next  tly-fishing  adventure. 


Shootin'  Sports  101 
by  David  Hart 

Virginia's  4-H  Shooting  Education  Program  is 
right  on  target. 
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Recipes 

Bass  Fillets  Make  Your  Summer 
Meal 

On  the  Water 

Run  Silent,  Run  Deep  aiid  Shoot 
From  the  Boat 

Naturally  Wild 

Block  Skimmer 
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Clay  tor  Lake  is 
nestled  in  Pulaski 
County,  within 
Virginia's  scenic 
New  River  Valley. 
Come  see  what 
this  exciting  area 
has  to  offer  outdoor 
enthusiasts. 


byMarcN.McGlade 

The  explosive  topwater  strike 
was  reminiscent  of  a  monster 
striper  on  the  Chesapeake  Bay 
smashing  a  Zara  Spook,  only  this  was 
a  freshwater  trip.  Throwing  a  spray 
of  water  high  into  the  sky  after  it 
pummeled  the  chugger,  the  fish 
snared  the  fake  offering  and  headed 
towards  the  deep,  clear  water  where 
rocks  on  the  lake's  bottom  were  the 
size  of  truck  tires.  My  doubled-over 
rod  signaled  1  had  a  good  fish 
hooked,  and  the  singing  drag  con- 
firmed it.  With  my  pulse  rate  soaring, 
I  worked  the  bniiser  back  to  the  boat 


through  the  clear  water  and  claimed 
victory. 

Welcome  to  Claytor  Lake:  for  Vir- 
ginia anglers  seeking  scenery,  multi- 
ple species  and  trophies,  it  does  not 
get  much  better  than  this. 

Virginia's  diverse  fisheries  are 
punctuated  by  the  terrain  differences 
across  this  broad,  450-mile-wide 
state.  From  highland  reservoirs  to 
lowland  swamps  and  marshes — and 
everytliing  in  between — anglers  fish- 
ing for  freshwater  species  have  many 
options. 

Claytor  Lake  in  the  southwestern 
region  of  the  Old  Dominion  is  made 
up  of  mudi  of  our  state's  best  traits. 
Pulaski  County  sits  nestled  in  the 


Claytor  Lake  has  some  tall,  scenic  bluffs  that 
drop  down  into  deep  water  in  the  dammed- 
up  section  of  the  New  River.  This  area  is  also 
l<nown  as  a  smallmouth  hotspot. 


New  River  Valley  in  the  mountain- 
ous region  of  this  remarkable  state, 
and  smack-dab  in  the  center  of  the 
county  lies  4,475-acre  Claytor  Lake. 

Even  the  names  of  the  creeks  and 
coves  can  pique  the  interest  of  visi- 
tors. Spots  like  Dublin  Hollow,  Peak 
Creek,  Mack  Creek  Hollow,  Clap- 
board Hollow,  Roseberry  Hollow, 
Texas  Hollow  and  Spooky  Hollow. 
Catching  fish  from  Spooky  Hollow 
sounds  like  a  fish  story  or  a  reality  tel- 
evision series  waiting  to  happen. 

The  powerful  New  River,  a  rare 
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river  indeed,  flows  north  from  North      1*Ug  QU  "MgiA/' 

Carolina,  through  Virginia  and  even- 
tually crossing  the  border  to  West  Vir- 
ginia. Along  its  serpentine  route,  a 
dammed-up  section  of  this  excep- 
tional river  is  called  Claytor  Lake. 

Claytor  stretches  northeastward 
across  the  Pulaski  County  country- 


The  New  River  is  "new"  in  name 
only.  This  is  one  of  the  world's  oldest 
rivers,  and  one  of  the  fe^v  that  flows 
northward.  It  is  truly  a  scenic  fishery 
with  much  diversity. 

John  Copeland,  a  fisheries  biolo- 
gist with  the  Virginia  Department  of 
Game  and  Inland  Fisheries,  says 
most  people  who  visit  Claytor  Lake 
State  Park  have  a  limited  view  of  this 
river-like  reservoir.  From  this  popu- 
lar state  park  on  the  lower  third  of  the 
lake,  visitors  have  a  view  of  a 
sparkling  lake,  bustling  with  boating 
activity,  with  the  top  of  Claytor  Lake 
dam  in  the  distance. 

Copeland  adds  that  visitors  who 
launch  a  boat  from  the  state  park 
launch  ramp  can  easily  reach  the  dam 
and  some  major  coves  like  Dublin 
Hollow,  Texas  Hollow  and  Spooky 
Hollow  in  10  minutes. 

"However,  the  visitor  who  wants 
to  explore  can  ride  about  15  miles  up- 
stream on  the  lake  to  the  Allisonia 
boat  ramp,  where  the  New  River  en- 
ters the  lake,"  he  says.  "This  ride  can 
take  up  to  an  hour  at  normal  speeds. 
Boaters  who  visit  the  upper  lake  area 
should  be  aware  that  the  lake  be- 
comes very  shallow  upstream  from 
Lighthouse  Bridge — the  only  bridge 
that  crosses  the  main  lake  (Route 
672).  Near  the  midpoint  of  Claytor 
Lake,  the  only  major  tributary  of  the 
lake.  Peak  Creek,  enters  the  lake. 
Peak  Creek  is  a  major  feature  of  the 


lake  for  anglers,  since  striped  bass 
and  hybrid  striped  bass  move  in  and 
out  of  this  tributary  each  year,  and  the 
coves  off  of  this  creek  are  good  places 
to  find  largemouth  and  spotted 
bass." 

Claytor  Lake  is  one  of  those  fish- 
eries that  has  something  for  every- 
one. For  anglers  who  prefer  targeting 
shoreline  trees  for  bass  or  bluegill  or 
trolling  deepwater  areas  for  stripers 
and  hybrids,  this  scenic  body  of 
water  is  here  to  please. 

Pass,  l^ass  ahd  More  Pass 

"Smallmouth,  largemouth  and 
spotted  bass  (collectively  called  black 
bass)  are  the  'bread-and-butter'  fish 
of  this  lake,"  Copeland  says.  "Claytor 
Lake  is  a  Southwest  Virginia  treasure 
for  anglers." 

Fewer  largemouth  bass  call  Clay- 
tor Lake  home  than  other  Virginia 
lakes,  and  they  grow  slowly  in  this 
mountain  reservoir,  where  winters 
are  more  severe  than  in  lower  eleva- 
tions of  the  state. 

"One  of  the  reasons  that  large- 
mouth bass  don't  achieve  the  same 
densities  in  Claytor  as  they  do  in 
other  reservoirs  in  Virginia  is  that 
they  are  only  one  of  three  black  bass 
species  found  in  the  lake,"  he  ex- 
plains. 

Claytor's  largemouth  bass  popu- 
lation has  increased  in  the  past  15 
years.  In  1990  largemouth  bass  made 
up  approximately  10  percent  of  the 


side  near  Radford,  for  approximately 
21  miles  and  contains  101  miles  of 
shoreline.  American  Electric  Power 
(AEP)  impounded  Claytor  Lake  in 
1939  to  produce  hydroelectric  power 
from  the  incessant  flow  of  the  New 
River. 

Claytor  Lake  State  Park  and  the 
lake  are  the  namesake  of  Graham 
Claytor,  who  was  vice  president  of 
Appalachian  Power  and  supervised 
construction  of  the  dam. 

According  to  Department  biologists,  small- 
mouth  bass  (above),  largemouth  bass  and 
spotted  bass  are  the  bread-and-butter  fish 
at  Claytor  Lake.  Right:  Claytor  Lake  is  4,475 
acres  and  has  ample  marinas  and  boat 
ramps  available  for  anglers  and  visitors  who 
like  to  spend  a  quiet  day  on  the  water. 
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Claytor's  Contact  Center 

-f  GMCO  produces  a  quality  map  of  Claytor  Lake.  To  order  your  copy  of  GMCO's 
Pro  Series  Map  of  Claytor  Lake,  phone  (888)  420-6277,  e-mail  gmco@adel- 
phia.net  or  visit  www.gmcomaps.com  on  the  Web.  Other  map  options  in- 
clude: Friends  of  Claytor  Lake  (www.focLorg)  and  Abingdon  Spatial  Tech- 
nologies (www.lunkerbuster.com). 

-♦■  For  fisheries'  information  on  Claytor  Lake,  contact  the  VDGIF  district  office 
in  Blacksburg  at  (540)  961-8304  or  visit  www.dgif.virginia.gov  online. 

-♦■  Claytor  Lake  State  Park  avails  almost  500  acres  of  park  with  miles  of  hiking 
trails,  swimming,  camping  facilities,  cabins,  picnic  areas,  a  swimming 
beach,  marina  and  a  visitor's  center.  The  visitor's  center  is  located  in  the 
historic  Howe  House.  For  more  information  on  the  park,  call  (540)  643- 
2500  or  visit  www.dcr.state.va.us/parks/claytor.htm  online. 

-f  Department  public  boat  ramps  (free-of-charge)  include  Allisonia  (in  the 
upper-lake  area)  and  near  the  entrance  to  Claytor  Lake  State  Park  (Dublin 
Ramp).  Harry's  Point  Boat  Ramp,  a  no-fee  ramp  located  in  the  mid-lake  area 
within  Harry  S.  DeHaven  Park,  has  a  double  ramp  and  court;esy  piers.  Harry's 
Point,  as  this  facility  is  often  called,  also  has  a  handicapped-accessible 
fishing  pier,  where  many  of  the  lake's  species  can  be  caught  throughout  the 
year. 

■f  Other  recommended  boat  ramps  are  Claytor  Lake  State  Park,  phone  (540) 
643-2500;  Stripers  Landing  at  Rock  House  Marina,  phone  (540)  980-1488, 
e-mailjack@rockhousemarina.com,  Web  site  www.rockhousemarina. 
com;  Lighthouse  Bridge;  and  Conrad  Brothers,  phone  (540)  980-1575, 
e-mailinfo@conradbrothers.com,  Web  site  www.conradbrothers.com. 

■f  To  check  the  water  level  at  Claytor  Lake,  contact  American  Electric  Power  at 
(540) 985-2767. 

-♦■  For  specific  regulations  regarding  fish  species  at  Claytor  Lake,  refer  to  the 
Freshwater  Fishing  in  Virginia  booklet,  that  covers  the  regulations  and  gen- 
eral information  from  January  2005  through  June  2006  or  visit  VDGIF  on 
the  Web  at  www.dgif.virginia.gov. 


black  bass  population,  according  to 
electrofishing  catch  results  from  fish- 
eries biologists  studying  the  lake. 
They  increased  to  40  percent  of  the 
black  bass  electrofishing  catch  by 
1999  and  were  at  the  same  level  in 
2003. 

"Anglers  can  find  largemouth 
bass  in  coves  throughout  the  lake,  but 
they  are  most  abundant  in  Clapboard 
Hollow,  Mack  Creek  Hollow  and  in 
Peak  Creek,"  Copeland  advises. 
"The  lake  record  largemouth 
weighed  an  astonishing  14  pounds,  6 
ounces,  and  was  caught  in  June 
1991." 

The  diet  of  Claytor  largemouths  is 
mostly  comprised  of  bluegill. 


Upper  left:  Claytor  Lake  is  one  of  Virginia's 
most  sceniclakes.  This  photo  was  taken  from 
the  Howe  House,  within  Claytor  Lake  State 
Park.  Above:  Hiking  and  bird  watching  are 
also  very  popular  outdoor  activities  at  Claytor 
Lake  State  Park. 


alewife,  gizzard  shad  and  crayfish, 
depending  on  the  season  and 
whether  these  prey  are  abundant. 

"Lures  that  imitate  fish  are  the 
best  choice  for  largemouth  bass,"  he 
says,  "but  they  may  also  hit  crayfish 
imitations.  Largemouth  bass  diets 
are  quite  different  from  smallmouth 
and  spotted  bass  diets,  which  may  be 
one  reason  they  are  doing  so  well  in 
the  lake." 
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Claytor's  steep  and  rocky  shore- 
lines make  it  a  good  place  for  small- 
mouth  bass  to  prosper.  The  biologist 
indicates  smallmouth  bass  are  more 
numerous  in  the  middle  and  lower- 
lake  areas  (downstream  from  the 
mouth  of  Peak  Creek). 

"Good  coves  for  smallmouth  bass 
in  the  lower  lake  are  Roseberry  Hol- 
low and  Dublin  Hollow,"  Copeland 
says.  "Both  coves  are  located  be- 
tween Claytor  Lake  State  Park  and 
the  dam." 

Spotted  bass  in  Claytor  are  gener- 
ally smaller  than  the  other  black  bass. 
They  rarely  reach  2  pounds  in  size. 

"In  fact,  most  anglers  that  think 
they  are  catching  small  largemouth 


and  gizzard  shad,"  he  says,  "so  they 
may  also  strike  lures  that  imitate 
fish." 


Other  Species 


Altliough  not  widely  publicized, 
Claytor  supports  a  good  black  crap- 
pie  fishery  where  the  average  fish  is 
of  respectable  size.  Claytor  Lake  de- 
serves more  kudos  than  it  receives 
when  people  mention  speckles. 

Fisheries  biologists  studying  the 
lake  were  able  to  successfully  intro- 
duce alewife  as  a  prey  fish  in  open 
water.  Then,  they  began  stocking 
walleye  to  prey  on  the  abundant 
alewife.  In  1996,  walleye  stockings 


Muitiplefish  species  roam  the  fertile  waters 
of  Claytor  Lake,  including  good  size  catfish. 


Crappiefishing  is  underrated  at  Claytor 
Lake.  An  assortment  of  small  tube  lures 
and  jigs  is  all  that  it  takes  to  chase  after 
Claytor's  speckles. 


Claytor  Lake  offers  excellent  angling  for 
largemouth  (above)  and  smallmouth 
bass.  This  hefty  largemouth  was  caught  on 
a  flashy  spinnerbait  in  late  spring. 

are  probably  catching  small  spotted 
bass,  particularly  upstream  from 
Peak  Creek,  where  spotted  bass  are 
more  numerous,"  he  says. 

Copeland  adds  that  smallmouths 
and  spotted  bass  have  very  similar 
diets,  with  both  relying  mostly  on 
crayfish.  Techniques  and  lures  that 
mimic  crayfish  are  most  likely  to  be 
successful  in  producing  catches  of 
these  fish. 

"Both  of  these  bass  species  eat  a  lot 
of  bluegill  as  well  as  some  alewife 


were  discontinued  after  a  genetic 
study  of  walleye  iri  the  lake  and  the 
upstream  New  River  found  a  unique 
strain  of  walleye  existed  in  the  river. 

"However,  New  River  strain  wall- 
eye have  been  introduced  at  Allisonia 
the  last  two  years  and  are  showing  up 
in  the  lake,  too,"  explains  Copeland. 

Yellow  perch — some  in  the  1- 
pound  range — provide  anglers  with 
enjoyable  outings  to  this  lake.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Department's  creel 
survey  in  1998,  many  anglers  take 
home  their  limit  of  25  bluegills  that 
average  one-half  pound.  Flathead 
and  channel  catfish  as  big  as  20 
pounds  sometimes  show  up  for  an- 


Claytor  Lake  has  lots  of  undenvater  cover, 
and  a  good  depth  finder  will  help  you 
locatefish. 
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\Na\/ne  Burchett,  a  regular  Ctaytor  Lake 
angler  from  Draper,  admires  a  feisty  Cbytor 
Lake  bass. 


glers,  too.  Biologists  say  that  catches 
of  20-  to  30-pound  carp  lure  anglers 
from  as  far  away  as  England  to  do 
battle  with  the  sacred  minnow-fami- 
ly monster. 

Beginning  in  1969,  striped  bass 
were  stocked  as  an  additional  preda- 
tory fish  in  open  water.  Annual  stock- 
ing of  stripers  continues  today.  At 
least  one  30-pound-plus  striper  is 
caught  each  year  in  this  lake.  Striper 
anglers  have  their  greatest  success 
from  late  September  through  May. 
Water  temperatures  at  or  below  70 
degrees  produce  the  best  fishing. 

"Recent  striper  diet  studies 
showed  that  stripers  rely  mostly  on 
ale  wife  and  gizzard  shad,"  Copeland 
says.  "Therefore,  it's  no  surprise  that 
Claytor  Lake  anglers  experience  their 
best  success  using  these  species  as 
bait.  Peak  Creek  is  a  great  place  for 
finding  bait,  but  don't  overlook 
smaller  coves  in  the  lake.  Many 
stripers  are  taken  with  topwater  lures 
and  bucktails  in  the  spring  and  fall. 
Target  points  and  flats  adjacent  to 
deep  water  for  the  best  topwater  ac- 
tion. Trolling  bucktails  in  20  to  60  feet 
of  water  can  produce  good  catches." 


In  1993,  the  Department  decided 
to  add  striped  bass  hybrids  (a  cross 
between  a  female  white  bass  and 
male  striped  bass)  to  diversify  the 
open-water  fishery.  Many  of  the  fish 
from  the  earliest  stockings  are  in  the 
8-  to  12-pound  range  today.  These 
striped  bass  hybrids  are  a  hard-fight- 
ing fish  that  are  good  to  eat.  Since 
they  can  tolerate  higher  water  tem- 
peratures, hybrids  often  chase 
schools  of  shad  at  the  lake's  surface  at 
night  in  the  summer  months.  Most  of 
the  time,  hybrids  live  at  similar 
depths  and  locations  as  stripers. 
Their  diet  is  very  similar  to  stripers, 
so  they  can  be  caught  using  the  same 
techniques. 

In  a  lake  where  water  levels  can 
rise  and  fall,  these  multiple  fish 
species  needed  some  stability — par- 
ticularly during  the  spawn — to  flour- 
ish. 

"Under  a  cooperative  manage- 
ment agreement  with  the  Virginia 
Department  of  Game  and  Inland 
Fisheries,  AEP  maintains  stable 
water  levels  in  Claytor  Lake  between 
April  15  and  June  15  to  protect 
spawning  habitat  for  shallow-water 
spawning  fish  like  sunfish,  crappie 
and  bass,"  Copeland  says. 

Claytor  Lake  is  long  and  steep- 
sided,  so  using  a  depth  finder  to  look 


for  underwater  humps  and  points  is 
helpful. 

"Clues  to  locations  of  these  key 
features  can  be  found  by  looking  at 
the  surrounding  land  at  any  point  on 
the  lake,"  Copeland  advises.  "If 
you're  next  to  a  steep  ridge,  it's  un- 
likely that  you're  close  to  any  shallow 
water  habitat.  Look  for  shallow 
water  habitat  on  the  opposite  shore- 
line from  steep  ridges.  The  old  river 
channel  typically  follows  close  to  the 
steep  areas  along  the  lake's  shore- 
line." 

Now'Rshiwg  Activities 

Other  outdoor  activities  that  do 
not  involve  a  rod  and  reel  are  swim- 
ming, boating,  camping,  hiking,  pic- 
nicking and  interpretive  programs 
and  guided  walks.  Guided  hikes, 
guest  speakers  and  entertainers, 
evening  programs  and  special  events 
are  held  at  Claytor  Lake  State  Park. 
Schedules  are  posted  in  the  park.  Pro- 
grams address  astronomy,  wildlife, 
geology,  lake  ecology,  forestry  and 
many  other  exciting  items  of  interest. 
There  is  handicap  accessibility 


I 


I 


Ctaytor  Lake  State  Park  offers  overnight 
accommodations  that  include  cabins  and 
campsites,  making  it  a  perfect  place  to 
bring  the  whole  family. 


throughout  many  areas  of  the  State 
Park. 

While  "get  the  net!"  is  a  common 
phrase  shouted  at  Pulaski's  Claytor 
Lake,  there  are  other  activities  to  keep 
the  entire  family  happy  and  occu- 
pied,   n 

Marc  McGladc  is  regular  contributor  to  Vir- 
ginia Wildlife  and  a  member  of  the  Virginia 
Outdoor  Writers  Association,  umnv.i'owa.org. 
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Game 
Warden 
Academy 


The  Dqiartment 

celebrates  history  m 

the  makhig  with  the 

graduation  of  16  new 

game  wardens  from  the 

Department's  first 

Basic  Training 

Academy. 

by  Richard  Liuiders 

Call  it  a  mid-life  crisis,  an  impulse 
taken  too  far  or  just  plain  crazy. 
It  was  none  of  those,  however, 
that  drove  me  toward  my  decision  to 
apply  for  the  greatest  job  in  the 
world.  Quite  simply,  I  wanted  to 
serve  the  Commonwealth,  and  my 
desire  to  support  tlie  Virginia  Depart- 
ment of  Game  and  Inland  Fisheries' 
conservation  mission  had  me  apply- 
ing for  the  position  of  game  warden 
in  tlie  spring  of  2004. 

Being  selected  as  a  game  warden 
recruit  involves  several  major  mile- 


Gome  wardens  will  spend  hundreds  of 
hours  patrolling  Virginia's  waterways 
using  a  variety/  of  watercraft.  Part  of  a 
new  recruits  training  also  involves  inves- 
tigating watercraft-related  accidents. 
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stones,  and  can  take  several  months 
to  complete.  Just  to  get  the  applica- 
tion process  started  required  submit- 
ting a  mountain  of  detailed  paper- 
work, including  handwritten  essays 
and  background  information.  After 
that,  all  applicants  had  to  pass  a 
physical  agility  and  swim  test,  math 
and  granxmar  tests,  polygraph,  paiiel 
interview  and  finally  a  psychological 
and  physical  examination.  When  it 
had  all  ended,  several  hundred  ap- 
plicants had  been  narrowed  down  to 
16,  and  I  was  given  a  job  offer,  contin- 
gent on  my  successfully  completing 
32  weeks  of  the  most  strenuous  train- 
ing imaginable.  Receiving  that  offer 
of  employment  was  one  of  the  happi- 
est days  of  my  life.  There  were  many 
happier  days  ahead  of  me,  though, 
and  a  lot  of  days  that  would  chal- 
lenge me  for  everything  I  had  to  see  if 
1  could  actually  become  a  game  war- 
den. The  first  day  of  my  new  life  was 
September  10,  2004— the  first  day  of 
the  First  Basic  Game  Warden  Acade- 
my. 


September 


Step  one  at  the  academy  was 
physical  fitness.  Every  morning  from 
6  to  7  we  engaged  in  cardiovascular 
or  strength  training.  Our  physical 
training  (FT)  schedule  alternated  be- 
tween the  Richmond  Athletic  Club 
and  a  more  military  style  of  training 
in  the  Department  parking  lot  or  a 
nearby  high  school  track.  Our 
progress  was  carefully  charted,  and  a 
certain  amount  of  improvement  was 
required  during  periodic  fitness  tests. 
Our  first  session  set  the  tone  of  our  FT 
experience  at  the  academy  when  our 
supervisor,  Lt.  Milt  Robinson, 
showed  absolutely  no  mercy  in  the 
torrential  rain.  He  kept  reminding  us 
that  game  wardens  are  "all-weather" 
officers  and  push-ups  will  keep  us 
warm.  Every  recruit,  no  matter  how 
fit  we  were  before  we  got  there,  was 
experiencing  some  soreness  in  al- 
most every  muscle. 

One  of  the  funniest  sights  I  have 
ever  seen  is  a  roomful  of  game  war- 
den recruits  participating  in  group 
aerobic  exercises  while  throbbing 
dance  music  keeps  the  beat.  Patrons 
of  the  Richmond  Athletic  Club  mar- 


Physkal  training fornew game  warden 
recruits  is  very  demanding.  Training  in- 
cludes everything  from  military  style  run 
ning  (top)  to  hours  of  working  out  in  a 
gym.  All  this  physical  training  is  to  help 
prepare  them  for  the  job  afield,  which 
could  have  them  wading  waist  deep  in 
swamps  or  climbing  up  steep  mountains. 


veled  at  this  spectacle  many  times 
throughout  the  academy.  One  thing 
is  for  sure — most  game  wardens 
can't  dance.  Despite  that  handicap 
we  were  able  to  get  more  of  a  work- 
out than  we  bargained  for  every  time 
we  stepped  foot  into  an  aerobics 
class,  a  weight  room,  swimming  pool 
or  track. 


October 

By  the  time  October  arrived  our 
sore  muscles  were  finally  getting  less 
painful.  Our  speed  and  strength 
began  to  increase,  but  so  did  the 
course  load  in  the  academy  class- 
room. We  began  a  thorough  and  in- 
tensive study  of  criminal  law,  using 
the  Virginia  Code  book  as  a  guide 
and  experienced  instructors  to  pro- 
vide a  game  warden's  perspective  of 
the  criminal  code.  Subjects  covered 
during  this  period  included  murder, 
assault,  battery,  larceny,  burglary, 
drug  and  alcohol  offenses,  domestic 
assault,  dealing  with  citizens  who  are 
mentally  ill  and  many  others.  Each 
week  ended  with  an  exam,  and  there 
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were  strict  requirements  for  not  only 
passing  the  tests,  but  also  for  achiev- 
ing a  perfect  score  with  only  a  single 
retest.  Toward  the  end  of  October  the 
academy  spent  two  weeks  at  Amelia 
Wildlife  Management  Area  for  inten- 
sive firearms  instruction  with  officer 
Shannon  Smith,  Rich  Gozcka  and  the 
rest  of  the  firearms  training  cadre. 
Game  warden  recruits  received  in- 
struction on  the  three  primary  service 
firearms:  40  cal.  Clock,  12-gauge 
shotgun  and  an  M-4  machine  gun. 
We  fired  these  weapons  in  all  condi- 
tions, day  and  night,  standing,  kneel- 
ing, prone,  from  a  vehicle,  in  the 
snow  and  pouring  rain.  After  firing 
thousands  of  rounds  my  hands  and 
shoulders  ached  by  the  end  of  the 
two  weeks.  Our  experiences  at  the 


River  otters  are  very  elusive  and 
highly  adaptable,  moving  comfort- 
ably between  a  land  and  water  envi- 
ronment, and  the  first  academy  class 
felt  that  this  creature  embodied  the 
spirit  of  being  a  game  warden.  One 
thing  the  river  otter  does  not  convey 
about  the  first  Game  Warden  Acade- 
my class  is  the  intense  level  of  com- 
mitment that  each  recruit  displayed 
for  achieving  excellence  and  having  a 
positive  impact  on  Virginia's  natural 
resources.  We  all  left  behind  families, 
children,  wives  and  loved  ones  for 
long  periods  of  time  to  receive  this 
unique  training.  Thirty-two  weeks  is 
a  long  time  for  anyone  to  endure 
being  away  from  home,  but  the  ca- 
maraderie, commitment  to  conserva- 
tion, and  a  great  sense  of  humor  kept 


the  class  close  together  and  with  high 
morale  throughout  our  training. 
Nevertheless,  any  prospective  game 
warden  applicants  need  to  be  aware 
that  the  Department  academy  is  long 
and  strenuous,  and  should  prepare 
not  only  themselves  but  also  their 
loved  ones  for  a  new  lifestyle. 

In  December  we  learned  a  wide 
range  of  criminal  law  codes,  wildlife 
management  principles,  interroga- 
tion techiTiques  and  law  enforcement 
trends.  At  times  it  seemed  over- 
whelming, and  there  were  many  late 
nights  spent  preparing  for  exams  and 
refining  our  research  skills.  It  was 
slowly  starting  to  come  together.  At 
the  end  of  the  month  we  reported  to 
our  county  assignments  for  a  couple 
of  days  to  ride  along  with  the  local 


Above:  Good,  old-fashioned  book  [earning 
is  a  big  part  of  a  game  wardens  training. 
Not  only  do  wardens  have  to  l<now  wildlife, 
fish  and  boating  laws,  but  they  also  have 
to  pass  a  series  of  difficult  tests  on  Virginia 
criminal  law.  Right:  Firearms  training  tal<es 
place  under  all  sorts  of  conditions  using  all 
types  of  weapons.  Over  an  intensive  two- 
week  period  each  recruit  will  fire  thousands 
of  live  rounds  to  qualify. 

shooting  range  made  us  a  tightly  knit 
unit,  and  with  that  under  our  belts 
we  returned  to  the  classroom  to  learn 
more  criminal  law  code. 

After  a  highly  contested  vote,  the 
first  Game  Warden  Academy  class 
elected  the  river  otter  as  class  mascot. 
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game  wardens  [ov  a  taste  of  what  our 
lives  would  be  like  after  the  Acade- 
my. 


January 


One  of  the  key  objectives  of  our 
training  was  to  learn  to  develop  our 
instincts,  to  think  naturally  rather 
than  analytically.  For  those  who  had 
years  of  law  enforcement  experience 
this  was  not  difficult,  but  I  found  it  to 
be  one  of  the  toughest  challenges  of 
the  academy.  Throughout  January 
we  were  continuously  challenged 
both  physically  and  mentally.  Our 
training  spamied  out  to  a  variety  of 
locations  around  the  state.  We  re- 
ceived hands-on  wildlife  forensics 
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Xf  you  ever  thought  about  becoming  a 
game  warden,  here  are  a  few  things 
that  could  help  you  achieve  that  goal: 

•  Make  sure  that  every  piece  of  paper  you 
submit  during  the  application  process  is 
filled  out  completely  and  accurately. 

•  Come  to  the  polygraph  professionally 
dressed,  and  answer  every  question 
honestly— integrity  is  essential  as  a 
game  warden! 

•  Achieve  the  highest  level  of  fitness  you 
can.  Be  able  to  run  2  miles  and  do  many 
push-ups. 

•  At  the  oral  interview  just  be  yourself, 
answer  confidently,  and  let  the  inter- 
viewers know  who  you  are. 

•  Take  some  college  level  classes  in  ecolo- 
gy, biology,  or  wildlife  management.  It 
will  definitely  look  good  on  your  appli- 
cation. 

•  If  you  do  not  make  it  through  the  appli- 
cation process,  find  out  where  you  were 
deficient,  correct  it  if  you  can,  and  reap- 
ply. If  you  can't,  just  remember:  there 
are  many  different  ways  to  work  in  the 
field  of  conservation. 

If  you  do  make  it  through  the  applica- 
tion process  and  receive  an  offer  letter, 
keep  these  things  in  mind: 

•  Congratulations!  You  have  successfully 
made  it  through  one  of  the  most  strenu- 
ous hiring  processes  there  is. 

•  The  Academy's  training  director,  Lt. 
Scott  Naff,  gave  me  some  of  the  best 
advice  I  had  before  coming  to  the  acad- 
emy: show  up  with  an  open  mind  and 
ready  to  learn. 

•  Don't  underestimate  the  impact  that 
your  absence  will  have  on  your  family. 
You  will  need  their  support  throughout 
the  32  weeks  of  training. 

•  Be  physically  fit.  The  physical  chal- 
lenges you  will  encounter  at  the  acade- 
my demand  that  you  be  in  the  best  pos- 
sible physical  condition. 

•  Have  a  sense  of  humor,  you'll  need  it. 
The  hard  times  seem  to  melt  away  when 
a  group  of  game  wardens  start  knocking 
on  each  other. 

•  Know  the  department's  mission  state- 
ment. It  is  the  center  of  a  game  war- 
den's universe. 


Much  of  the  training  that  the  new  recruits  went  through  tool<  place  during  the  colder  months 
of  winter  and  at  various  locations  around  the  state.  Many  of  the  experiences  that  they  had 
during  their  training  are  designed  to  help  them  deal  with  real-life  situations  and  aid  them  in 
defending  themselves  against  harm. 


training  in  King  William  County, 
where  we  acquired  skills  that  would 
allow  us  to  determine  the  time  of 
death  of  a  deer  down  to  the  quarter  of 
an  hour.  We  traveled  again  to  Amelia 
WMA  to  learn  how  to  use  our  Global 
Positioning  Systems  (GPS)  units  in 
tactical  situations.  We  also  traveled  to 
Prince  Edward  County  for  some 
hands-on  trapping  law.  We  were 
constantly  on  tlie  move,  throughout 
the  state,  and  the  speed  at  which  we 


were  approaching  the  final  goal — be- 
coming game  wardens — was  in- 
creasing with  every  training  evolu- 
tion, every  day  and  every  adventure. 
The  most  significant  change  in  our 
group  is  perhaps  the  most  difficult  to 
describe:  we  were  indeed  acting 
more  like  conservation  officers  in 
every  sense. 

The  most  profound  example  of 
this  transition  toward  conservation 
officers  happened  during  Crime 
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Scene  Investigation  (CSI)  training,  a 
weeklong  course  that  took  place  pri- 
marily at  Chickahominy  Wildlife 
Management  Area.  The  entire  Special 
Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Patrol 
(SLAP)  team,  the  Law  Enforcement 
Division's  elite  investigative  unit, 
provided  the  training.  Recruits  were 
taught  how  to  properly  secure  a 
hunting  accident  scene,  determine 
shot  paths,  administer  the  necessary 
interrogations  and  interviews,  and 
collect  evidence.  The  week  culminat- 
ed in  an  elaborately  simulated  inci- 
dent from  start  to  finish,  where  stu- 
dents were  dispatched  to  a  scene, 
complete  with  role  players  and  simu- 
lated corpses,  and  tasked  with  solv- 
ing a  crime.  It  was  bitterly  cold  that 
day,  and  it  provided  yet  another  chal- 
lenge both  physically  and  mentally. 


Well,  how  does  it  feel  to  be  sprayed  in  the 
face  with  pepper  spray?  That's  a  question 
that  each  new  recruit  can  personally  and 
painfully  answer  by  the  time  they  graduate. 


fehruary 


By  February  we  were  in  peak 
physical  condition,  and  ready  for  one 
of  the  most  physical  challenges  of  the 
academy:  Defensive  Tactics.  Every 
game  warden  must  complete  two 
weeks  of  intensive  tactical  training 
that  is  beyond  what  any  of  us  had  ex- 
pected. We  mastered  takedowns  and 
blocks,  ASP  baton  tactics,  and  hand- 
cuffing. In  addition,  all  game  war- 


dens are  required  to  demonstrate  that 
they  can  affect  an  arrest  after  receiv- 
ing a  direct  hit  of  oleoresin  capsicum 
(OC)  spray  to  the  face.  This  proved  to 
be  one  of  the  most  strenuous  tests  of 
the  academy.  Everyone  suffered  ex- 
cruciating pain  for  an  extended  peri- 
od of  time  after  being  sprayed. 

After  Defensive  Tactics  the  acade- 
my traveled  to  Chincoteague  Nation- 
al Wildlife  Refuge,  in  Accomack 
County,  for  Waterfowl  Enforcement 
and  Waterfowl  Identification  train- 
ing. We  learned  that  the  complexities 
of  enforcing  waterfowl  laws  extend 
far  beyond  recognizing  the  differ- 
ences between  a  mallard  and  a  wood 
duck.  Long  hours  of  keen  observa- 
tion and  working  on  the  water  in 
every  conceivable  weather  condition 
are  a  way  of  life  for  game  wardens  in 
waterfowl  country. 

The  final  week  of  February  was 
devoted  to  enforcing  Virgiiiia's  Dri- 
ving Under  the  Influence  (DUI)  and 
Boating  Under  the  Influence  (BUI) 
laws.  Game  wardens  in  Virginia  will 
always  stop  a  drunk  driver  when  en- 
countered, and  spend  many  days 
and  weeks  on  Virginia's  waters 
cracking  down  on  intoxicated  boat 
operators.  The  recruits  learned 
everything  from  ideiitifying  and  ar- 
tictilating  probable  cause,  to  present- 
ing  courtroom  testimony  in 
DUI /BUI  cases.  Thanks  to  a  number 
of  gracious  volunteers,  we  even  had 
an  opporti.mity  to  administer  field  so- 
briety tests  to  actual  intoxicated  sub- 
jects. 

March/ 

At  the  beginning  of  spring,  the 
pace  of  our  training  picked  up  even 
more.  We  started  with  two  consecu- 
tive weeks  at  Ft.  Pickett,  in  Nottoway 
County,  for  Driver  Training  and  Offi- 
cer Survival.  Driver  Training  includ- 
ed high  speed  maneuvering,  trailer 
towing,  all  terrain  vehicles,  four- 
wheel  driving  in  rugged  terrain,  and 
emergency  vehicle  operation  in  day- 
light and  night  conditions.  Driving  a 
heavy  sport  utility  vehicle  (SUV)  as 
fast  as  it  will  go,  through  cones  and 
designated  routes  is  fun,  but  we  were 
under  constant  pressure  to  improve 
our  driving  technique.  It  was  serious 
business. 


Things  became  even  more  serious 
the  following  week  when  Officer  Sur- 
vival commenced.  All  the  training  we 
had  in  the  previous  months  had  to 
come  together  in  the  most  stressful 
environment  the  instructors  could 
create  for  us.  Using  both  live  ammu- 
nition and  "simmunition,"  we  were 
run  through  an  array  of  difficult  sce- 
narios and  shooting  courses  that  test- 
ed our  ability  to  make  appropriate 
life  and  death  decisions,  and  to  sur- 
vive deadly  situations.  The  hours 
were  incredibly  long  and  the  weather 
was  harsh.  It  truly  was  an  exercise  in 
survival. 

For  me,  however,  the  highlight  of 
the  Academy  occurred  at  the  end  of 
March  during  Tactical  Tracking  Op- 
erations School  (TTOS).  The  TTOS 
cadre  was  led  by  special  agent  Mike 


Defensive  tactics  are  designed  to  teach 
each  warden  how  to  safely  protect  him 
or  herself  and  to  maintain  control  dur- 
ing difficult  situations. 


Hull  and  featured  some  of  the  best 
law  enforcement  tracking  techniques 
available  in  the  world.  We  spent  each 
day  of  training  out  in  the  wilderness, 
tracking  live  people,  and  achieving  a 
level  of  knowleclge  that  will  enable 
us  to  find  high-tlireat  suspects  or  lost 
children.  After  TTOS,  I  knew  I  was 
ready.  I  had  the  confidence  and  the 
training  to  advance  to  the  next  level: 
Field  Training  in  my  assigned  county. 
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I  do  solemnly  swear  that  I 
will  support  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  of  America  and 
the  Constitution  of  the  State  of 
Virginia,  and  that  I  will  faithfully 
and  impartially  discharge  and 
perform  all  duties  incumbent 
upon  me  as  a  Virginia  Game 
Warden  according  to  the  best  of 
my  ability,  so  help  me  God. 


Top:  (Left  to  right)  Secretary  of  Natural  Re- 
sources, W.  Taybe  Murphy,  Jr.,  presented 
Jonathan  Simmons  and  each  of  the  new  game 
wardens  with  their  official  graduation  certifi- 
cate on  April  7,  2005.  Above:  The  first  graduat- 
ing class  of  the  VDGIF  Basic  Training  Academy. 


April 


As  I  stood  in  front  of  the  crowd 
with  my  family  at  my  side  I  took  an 
oath  to  uphold  all  the  laws  of  the 
Commonwealth.  It  was  an  unreal 
moment  for  me.  1  had  made  it 
through  a  long,  hard,  academy  and 
now  I  would  wear  the  badge  of  "Vir- 
gima  Game  Warden."  Yet  the  training 
wasn't  even  over — I  still  had  two  and 
a  half  weeks  of  boat  training  to  com- 
plete in  May,  and  12  weeks  as  a  pro- 
bationary officer — and  there  would 
be  even  more  after  that.  The  Depart- 


ment, I  learned,  invests  an  enormous 
amount  of  time  and  money  to  ensure 
that  all  the  game  wardens  are  the 
most  highly  trained  conservation  of- 
ficers in  the  world. 

The  one  thing  that  made  an  im- 
pression on  me  probably  more  than 
anything  else  is  the  bond  that  the 
River  Otters  formed  over  our  train- 
ing period.  I  had  been  through  mili- 
tary boot  camp,  deployed  overseas 
several  times  and  even  participated 
in  the  first  Gulf  War.  I  was  no  stranger 
to  camaraderie  and  teamwork,  but 
the  level  of  esprit-de-corps  I  experi- 
enced with  my  colleagues  during 
game  warden  training  is  unlike  any- 
thing I  had  ever  experienced  or  ex- 
pected. We  all  brought  different  qual- 
ities to  the  academy,  but  learned  to 
exist  as  a  cohesive  unit.  It  is  a  privi- 


Three-year-old  Hayiee  Grace  Adams  helps  her 
father Zach  to  pin  on  his  offidal  Virginia  game 
warden  badge,  during  the  graduation  and 
swearing-in  ceremonies  of  the  first  class  of  the 
VDGIF  Basic  Training  Academy. 

lege  to  serve  the  Commonwealth  as  a 
Virginia  Game  Warden,  and  it  is  an 
honor  to  be  one  of  a  group  of  people 
who  I  admire  and  respect  more  than 
any  other.  Although  we  are  no  longer 
"River  Otters"  and  have  now  all  dis- 
persed to  our  home  assignments,  we 
are  forever  bound  by  the  brother- 
hood we  cultivated  at  the  academy 
and  the  mission  we  have  sworn  to 
support,    n 

Richard  Landers  is  now  a  Virginia  Game 
Warden  who  has  been  assigned  to  Loudoun 
County.  Also,  special  thanks  to  nezv  game 
warden  Mitch  Boodcn  for  Jiis  photographic 
assistance. 
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fovsJ  for  Thousjht 


by  Carol  A.  Heiser 
illustrations  by  Spike  Knuth 


£J  ere's  a  scenario  to  think  about:  I  recall  sitting  on  a  park  bench  next  to  a  local  lake  one  af- 
ff  temoon,  observing  several  people  with  their  cliildren  who  were  enjoying  the  sights  and 
sounds  of  abundant  flocks  of  squawking  geese  and  ducks.  One  particular  family  of  children  had 
just  finished  their  picnic  lunch,  and  it  looked  like  they  were  returning  to  their  car  to  pack  up  the 
supplies.  However  it  turned  out  they  had  gone  back  to  the  car  to  retrieve  a  few  other  plastic  bags, 
which  appeared  to  be  very  hill.  The  children  then  ran  enthusiastically  down  to  the  edge  of  the 
lake,  and  with  animated  glee  and  noisy  excitement  they  pulled  out  of  the  bags  no  less  than  eight 
loaves  of  white  bread.  Each  child  proceeded  to  scatter  fistfijls  of  bread  into  the  water  to  the  now 
equally  boisterous  flocks  of  ducks  and  geese.  Question:  what's  wrong  with  this  picture? 

To  a  time-strapped  parent  who  appreciates  low-budget  outings,  there  may  seem  to  be  noth- 
ing wrong  with  this  picture.  Children  just  want  to  have  a  little  fun,  after  all.  The  park  is  close  by 
and  everyone  enjoys  feeding  the  ducks;  why  let  stale  bread  go  to  waste?  Unfortimately  there's  a 


have  been  feeding  them  on  a  regular  basis.  White 
bread  and  other  junk  food  from  our  kitchens 
does  not  contain  the  proper  nutrients  for  ade- 
quate bone  growth  in  young  waterfowl.  Their 
wing  bones  can  become  twisted,  stimted  and 
dysfunctional  as  a  result  of  continuous  supple- 
mental feeding.  Wild  animals  require  a  balanced 
diet  of  appropriate  vitamins  and  minerals  to 
grow  well  and  strong,  just  like  our  own  children. 

Truth  or 
Consequences 

Artificial  feeding  often  creates  a  local  nui- 
sance by  increasing  the  abundance  of  certain  an- 
imals in  a  relatively  small  area.  We  receive  fre- 
quent phone  calls  from  frustrated  homeowners 
whose  neighbors  feed  wildhfe.  Deer  attracted 
to  a  neighborhood  by  feeding  usually  end  up 
partaking  of  the  azaleas,  dogwoods  and 
other  apparently  delectable  ornamentals. 
Raccoons  attracted  by  feeding  end  up  raid- 
ing everyone's  unprotected  trash  cans. 

There  is  also  an  associated  risk  of 
more  dangerous  human/wildhfe  interac- 
tions. Feeding  wildlife  interferes  with  normal 
behavioral  patterns,  and  concentrating  animals 
in  urban  or  suburban  areas  increases  the  proba- 
bility of  negative  consequences.  Over  time,  fed 


bigger,  more  insidious  picture  that  might  be 
harder  for  us  to  see,  yet  carries  significant,  trou- 
bhng  consequences  for  the  health  of  ;uiimiils, 
habitats  and  the  pubhc's  safety.  Feeding  wild 
birds  and  mammals  may  be  fijn;  but  many  as- 
pects of  it  can  accelerate  the  spread  of  disease, 
iilter  aniniiil  behavior  ;md  interfere  with  com- 
plex food  web  processes. 

Junk  Food  for 
Wildlife 

Typically  the  food  items  that  people  present 
to  wildlife  are  not  nutritious  ;uid  c;ui  interfere 
with  good  growth  and  development.  This  dy- 
namic is  evident  in  the  defonned  wings  of  geese 
or  ducks  that  inhabit  water  bodies  where  people 


Raccoons,  deer  and  other  wildlife  spedes  fre- 
quently roam  our  neighborhoods  in  search  of 
easy  food  sources.  If  these  animals  become 
concentrated  in  large  numbers  as  a  result  of 
people  feeding  them,  the  animals  can 
spread  diseases  to  each  other  and  cause 
property  damage.  It  is  extremely  important 
not  to  provide  supplemental  feed  such  as 
corn,  apples  or  petfood  to  any  wild  mam- 
mals. To  minimize  nuisance  problems,  secure 
the  lids  of  all  trashcans,  and  store  petfood 
indoors. 
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animals  tend  to  lose  their  fear  of  people  and  can 
become  more  bold  or  aggressive.  Tliere  have 
been  plenty  of  reports  of  people  being  unexpect- 
edly attiicked  by  deer,  geese,  beaver  iuid  a  whole 
assortment  of  other  species  that  they  were  just 
trying  to  be  "Mendly"  with.  Feeding  wild  animals 
by  hand  or  otherwise  trying  to  get  close  to  them 
is  definitely  unwise. 

Concentrating 
Diseases 

From  an  ecological  stiindpoint,  the  most  se- 
rious consequence  of  recreation^  feeding  is  that 
the  practice  can  contribute  to  numerous  health 
problems  within  wildlife  populations.  When  wild 


animals  like  waterfowl  or  mammals  are  attract- 
ed to  iui  area  where  people  aiT  feeding,  the  :mi- 
mals  tend  to  become  concentrated  in  that  area 
over  a  short  period  of  time.  Tliis  means  that  ;iny 
disciLses  or  infections  wliich  a  few  of  the  iminiiils 
miglit  be  canying  ciui  be  spread  more  readily  to 
greater  numbers  thiui  would  ordimuily  occur  in 
the  natiu-al  environment,  where  the  population 
density  of  the  animals  is  lower  Rabies  iind  dis- 
temper in  raccoons,  blackliead  diseiuse  in  wild 
turkey  and  pseudorabies  iuid  swine  bnicellosis 
in  fend  hogs  iye  some  exiunples  of  possible  out- 
brciiks  associated  with  artificial  feeding. 

Another  exiuiiple  is  the  occuiTence  of  duck 
viral  enteritis  or  "duck  plague,"  a  disease  caused 
by  a  heri^es  vims  that's  eiusily  transferable  iimong 
a  wide  variety  of  waterfowl  such  ;ls  ducks,  geese 


and  swans.  Infected  waterfowl  can  carry  this 
vuus  dormant  in  their  bodies  without  displaying 
any  symptoms;  hence,  other  birds  c;m  be  readily 
exposed  ;uid  infected  without  visible  evidence  of 
tliis  happening.  However,  just  iis  cold  sores  in 
people  tend  to  come  out  during  stresshil  peri- 
ods, the  duck  plague  sores  also  develop  in  wa- 
terfowl when  they  ai"e  subjected  to  stressful  con- 
ditions. What  constimtes  stress  for  a  duck  or 
goose?  Overcrowding:  the  kind  that  occurs  in 
lakes  iuid  ponds  where  birds  have  become  con- 
centrated by  people  who've  been  feeding  them. 
The  vims  then  enipts  not  only  in  a  bird's  mouth, 
but  ;ilso  in  its  intestinal  tract  and  other  organs, 
causing  hemoirhaging  iuid  evenauil  death. 

Overcrowded  waterfowl  iire  also  more  sus- 
ceptible to  bacterial  infections.  When  avian 
cholera  is  present  in  a  population,  the  bacteria 
can  survive  in  the  water  for  short  periods  of  time, 
making  tnmsmission  eiusier  ;unong  dense  num- 
bers of  birds.  The  spores  of  another  bacterium, 
a\i;ui  botulism,  can  persist  in  the  environment 
for  niiuiy  years.  Tliis  org;uiism  grows  in  decaying 
org;mic  matter,  and  its  toxins  can  become  con- 
centrated by  maggots,  which  other  birds  may 
then  feed  on. 

Tlierefore,  when  we  artificially  feed  and  con- 
centrate wildlife,  the  feed  itself  may  not  make  the 
aniniiils  directly  sick  but  Ciui  set  up  the  condi- 
tions for  them  to  become  sick. 


Too  Much  ''Stuff 

The  droppings  left  behind  by  concentrations 
of  geese  and  ducks  in  public  areas  can  pose  ad- 
ditional problems  for  other  wildlife  and  for  peo- 
ple, too.  One  Canada  goose,  for  example,  pro- 
duces about  one  pound  of  manure  a  day.  It's, 
therefore,  not  hard  to  imiigine  the  detrimental 
consequences  of  an  accumulation  of  droppings 
from  hundreds  of  ducks  and  geese,  especially 


House  finches  tend  to  congregate  in  large 
flocl<s  around  feeders.  The  birds  are  there- 
fore more  susceptible  to  diseases  that  can 
be  spread  among  them,  such  as  the  bac- 
terial infection  mycoplasma,  which  caus- 
es inflammation  around  the  eyes. 


when  they're  congregated  around  golf  courses, 
beaches,  parks  and  other  open  areas  with  large 
bodies  of  water  where  artificial  feeding  typically 
occurs.  Picnickers  and  children  playing  may  be 
exposed  to  disease-harboring  material,  not  to 
mention  the  nuisance  of  having  to  watch  where 
they  step. 

As  a  direct  consequence  of  the  concentra- 
tion of  this  organic  matter,  water  quality  suffers 
from  the  excess  nitrogen  that  subsequently  runs 
off  the  land  during  the  usual  storm  events.  Too 
many  nutrients  in  the  water  then  leads  to  an 
overgrowth  of  algae,  called  an  "algae  bloom," 
which  blocks  sunlight  from  entering  the  water 
and,  thereby  adversely  affects  fish  and  other  or- 
ganisms in  the  aquatic  environment. 

Vegetation  around  the  immediate  feeding 

site  is  also  impacted,  because  the  overabundant 

^aterfowl  pull  up  the  grass,  trample  the  banks 

^and  otherwise  damage  the  plants  in  the  adjacent 

habitat. 

It's  for  these  reasons  that  many  communities 
have  implemented  a  "do  not  feed"  poficy  at  local 
lakes  and  ponds,  especially  if  the  site  is  a  heavily 
used  pubfic  resource  in  an  urban  or  suburban 
area,  such  as  a  town  reservoir  used  for  drinking 
water  and  recreation.  The  Code  of  Virginia  states 
that  "any  locality  may  prohibit  by  ordinance  the 
feeding  of  migratory  and  non-migratory  water- 
fowl in  any  subdivision  or  otlier  area  of  such  lo- 
cahty  wliich,  in  the  opinion  of  the  governing 
body,  is  so  heavily  populated  as  to  make  the  feed- 
ing of  such  waterfowl  a  threat  to  public  health  or 
the  environment"  (§29.1-527.1). 


Deer  Woes 

Waterfowl  are  not  the  only  ones  being  fed  in 
large  numbers  by  well-meaning  citizens.  Anoth- 
er favorite  animal  group  sometimes  subject  to 
extensive  artificial  feeding  is  deer.  Wildlife  pro- 
fessionals are  concerned  thiit  this  practice  may 
accelerate  the  spread  of  both  bovine  tuberculo- 
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sis  and  chronic  wasting  disease  among  wild  deer 
populations. 

Bovine  tuberculosis,  a  disease  that  usually 
affects  cattle,  but  can  also  be  contracted  by  hu- 
mans, was  thrust  into  tlie  national  limelight  in  the 
mid-'90s  in  northern  Michigan.  As  many  as  350 
deer  in  a  small  geograpliical  area  there  have 
been  confirmed  with  bovine  TB,  iind  scientists 
have  found  a  strong  correlation  between  the  lo- 
cation of  deer  TB  cases  and  the  location  of  artifi- 
cial feeding  sites.  High  deer  population  density  is 
also  considered  a  contributing  factor  National 
efforts  to  eradicate  the  dist^ase  from  commer- 
cial livestock  began  in  1917,  and  most  states 
are  now  classified  as  TB-free.  However,  the 
appearance  of  bovine  TB  in  deer  has  caused 
Michigan  to  lose  its  TB-frec  status,  because  the 
disease  has  spread  to  livestock  herds  in  the  same 
area.  Since  the  disease  is  spread  by  ingestion  of 
contaminated  feed  or  inhalation  between  ani- 
mals in  close  nose-to-nose  contact,  and  since 
several  captive  deer  and  elk  herds  have  been 
reservoirs  of  the  disease,  the  continuation  of 
large-scale  artificial  feeding  and  baiting  of  deer 
may  potentially  have  broad  implications  for  the 
cattle  industry. 

Trouble  at  the 
Bird  Feeder 

The  same  type  of  cause-and-effect  scenario 
seen  in  waterfowl  and  deer  can  take  place  right 
in  our  own  backyards  when  we  set  up  a  bird 
feeding  station.  When  songbirds  congregate 
around  feeders  and  come  into  close  contact  with 
one  another,  the  odds  arc  improved  that  any  dis- 
ease-causing organisms,  which  a  few  individuals 
might  be  carrying,  can  be  spread  to  greater  num- 
bers within  the  overall  group. 


House  finches  seem  especially  vuhierable  to 
conjunctivitis  caused  by  a  bacteria-like  organ- 
ism called  mycoplasma.  The  infection  causes  in- 
flammation around  the  eye  iind  is  believed  to  be 
spread  either  through  direct  contact  between 
birds  or  by  contact  witii  contaminated  feeders. 
Doves  iuid  pigeons,  in  contnist,  are  susceptible 
to  trichomoniasis,  a  disease  caused  by  a  proto- 
zoan parasite  which  makes  swallowing  dilBcult. 


Artificial  feeding  of  deer  rr\Q\/ 
accelerate  the  spread  of  bovine 
tuberculosis  and  chronic  wasting 
disease  among  wild  populations. 


When  infected  birds  drop  food  from  their 
mouths,  other  birds  can  pick  it  up.  Another  con- 
sequence related  to  these  phenomena  is  that 
raptors  (predatory  birds  such  jci  hawks,  which 
are  higher  up  on  the  food  chain)  can  contract 
certain  diseiises  when  they  feed  on  infected 
songbirds. 

Some  outbreaks  of  salmonellosis  and  avian 
pox  vims  have  been  observed  in  association  with 
bird  feeding.  There  have  also  been  documented 
cases  among  songbirds  of  a  fimgiil  infection 
called  aspergillosis;  birds  inhale  the  fimgal 
spores  fi-om  wet  bird  seed  or  otiier  plant  matter 
found  on  the  ground  around  feeders.  When  the 
feed  becomes  contaminated,  tlie  fijngi  CiUi  iilso 
produce  iiflatoxin,  a  substance  hamiftil  to  both 
birds  and  mammals  that  can  impair  liver  fimc- 
tion.  Aflatoxin  is  most  commonly  found  in  feed 
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corn,  cereal  grains  and 
peanuts  that  have  become 
spoiled  through  improper 
storage.  One  should,  there- 
fore, avoid  using  any  spoiled 
feed  from  the  bam  or  other 
source  to  feed  any  kind  of 
wildlife. 

To  minimize  the  potential 
for  crowding  birds  and  spreading  dis- 
eases, locate  feeders  with  plenty  of  space  be- 
tween them,  preferably  in  different  areas  of  the 
yard.  Be  sure  to  keep  feeding  stiitions  clean, 
too.  This  means  periodically  raking  up  and 
disposing  of  seed  that  has  fallen  to  the  ground, 
and  washing  feeders  at  least  once  or  twice  a 
month  with  a  dilute  solution  of  one  part 
bleach  to  nine  parts  of  water.  Feeders 
should  have  good  drainage  that 
will  keep  seed  from  becoming 
soggy.  They  should  also  have 
smooth  edges  that  will  re- 
duce the  likelihood  of  a 
bird  receiving  minor 
cuts  where  bacteria  can 
invade  its  body 

To  Feed  or 
Not  to  Feed 

There  seems  to  be  a  general  misconception 
that  feeding  wildlffe  will  automatically  improve 
populations  or  increase  one's  hunting  success. 
An  interesting  study  on  deer  feeding,  conducted 
by  the  South  Carolina  Department  of  Natural  Re- 
sources, found  just  the  opposite.  In  areas  where 
baiting  is  prohibited,  deer  harvest  rates  were 
30%  higher,  doe  to  buck  harvest  ratios  were  9% 
higher,  and  per  capita  deer-vehicle  collisions 
were  8%  less  than  in  areas  where  deer  baiting  is 
allowed. 


It  is  now  illegal  to  feed  or  attract  bears 
in  Virginia.  This  law  was  enacted  to  re- 
duce the  likelihood  of  bears  becoming  a 
dangerous  "nuisance. "  If  you  live  in 
"bear  country, "  it  is  advisable  to  tal<e 
down  bird  feeders  and  store  all  food 
items  indoors.  (See  the  "Did  You  Know" 
section  for  more  information). 
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In  a  separate  study  by  the  University  of  Geor- 
gia, researchers  examined  the  effects  of  supple- 
mental feeding  of  bobwiiite  quail  on  the  iussociat- 
ed  small  mammal  population.  They  found  iui  in- 
crease in  population  densities  and  greater  home 
range  sizes  for  several  species  of  mice  iuid  rats. 
BobcaLs  were  also  observed  to  occur  10  times 
closer  to  the  feeding  areas  than  expected;  pre- 
sumably they  were  attracted  by  the  rodents. 
Tliis  study  raises  questions  about  whether  or 
not  supplemental  feeding  of  quail  increases 
the  likelihood  of  predition  by  other  species 
attracted  to  the  food,  either  directly  or  indi- 
rectly 

Some  wildlife  professionals  view  sup 
plementiil  feeding  ;ls  a  step  towards  do- 
mestication. Most  biologists  agree  that 
most  artificial  feeding  is  detrimental.  Tlie 
Virginia  Chapter  of  The  Wildlife  Society 
has  adopted  an  ofGciiil  position  stiite- 
ment  on  this  matter,  "that  artificial  feed- 
ing of  deer,  bear,  wild  turkey  feral  hogs, 
raccoons,  coyotes,  foxes,  opossums 
and  waterfowl  by  the  general  public  is 
an  activity  that  is  often  harmful  to  the 
long-term  health  of  wildhfe  popula- 
tions, agricultural  resources,  prop- 
erty, and  human  health  and  safety." 

The  fact  is  that  wildlife  usually 
does  not  need  supplemental 
feeding.  Healthy  songbirds  will 
survive  the  winter  just  fine  with- 
out it:  they've  been  doing  so  for 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  years, 
long  before  bird  feeders  were 
ever  invented.  Squirrels  are 
abundant  and  already  have  a 
heyday  with  bird  feeders:  these 
critters  certainly  don't  need 
com.  Deer  have  plenty  of  wild 
foods  at  their  disposal,  and  their 
population  is  already  a  million 


Birds  of  prey,  like  this  imma- 
ture Cooper's  hawl<,  are  also 
looking  for  'fast  food"  at  our 
feeders.  They  sometimes  fail  vic- 
tim to  diseases  that  are  passed 
along  by  the  songbirds  they  prey 
upon. 
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strong  in  Virginia:  try  using  old  apples  for  pie  or 
cider,  do  not  feed  them  to  deer  Raccoons  and 
opossums  are  omnivores  and  adapted  to  eat 
many  types  of  food  items,  and  they  have  an  abun- 
dance of  natural  sources  to  select  from:  please 
do  not  feed  these  animals  dog  food  or  cat  food! 

The  reason  wildhfe  doesn't  need  our  help  is 
because  of  how  ecosystems  work.  In  any  ecosys- 
tem there  are  innumerable  checks  imd  balances 
that  are  constantly  at  play  and  that  keep  food 
webs  ever-adapting  to  the  continual  changes. 
Plant  and  animal  communities  are  interde- 
pendent; countless  links  and  interactions 
between  them  help  keep  populations  healthy 
and  stable.  If  food  sources  or  the  habitat  qual- 
ity declines,  associated  animal  populations  de- 
cline accordingly 

There  are  a  few  circumstances  where  feed- 
ing or  baiting  miglit  be  used  by  biologists  for 
trapping  or  population  control  programs.  In 
those  instances,  "the  Virginia  Chapter  of  The 
Wildhfe  Society  supports  the  use  of  artificial 
feeding  by  or  under  the  supervision  of  state  or 
federal  wildlife  managers  when  it  is  necessary  to 
accomplish  scientifically  accepted  wildlife  man- 
agement objectives." 


Instead  of  giving  handouts  to  wildlife, 
consider  improving  the  habitat  around 
your  home,  as  well  as  the  habitats 
found  in  public  spaces  in  your  commu- 
nity. Plant  viburnums,  hollies,  cedars, 
dogwoods  and  other  native  species 
that  will  provide  beneficial  food  and 
cover.  The  fruits  of  the  cherry  and  crab 
apple  trees,  shown  here,  are  attractive 
to  a  variety  of  birds  and  mammab. 


Habitat:  a 
Different  Kind 
ofKitchen 

The  practice  of  supplemental  feeding  unfortu- 
nately tends  to  divert  people's  attention  away  from 
the  more  pressing  need  of  habitat  improvement.  If  a 
habitat  has  balanced  plant  communities  and  healthy 
biodiversity,  wildlife  will  not  need  any  "extra"  food, 
histead  of  feeding  large  quantities  of  seeds  or  com 
or  pet  food,  consider  how  your  yard  or  property 
could  be  improved  with  the  addition  of  native  plants 
that  provide  a  natural  source  of  seeds,  berries,  nuts, 
nectar  and  vegetation.  If  we  concentrate  more  on 
the  available  habitat  and  less  on  bags  of  food,  we  will 
be  doing  wildlife  a  far  greater  service. 

Did  You  Know? 

Feeding  bears  is  a  definite  no-no.  Many  unsus- 
pecting, well-meaning  people  have  found  this  out 
the  hard  way  Bears  have  been  known  to  break 
through  doors  in  houses  and  cause  significant  dam- 
age to  property  when  they  have  become  accustomed 
to  being  fed.  They  raid  campsites,  tear  up  bird  feed- 
ers, and  inevitably  create  havoc  when  encouraged  to 
feed  on  handouts.  Although  your  heart  may  be  in  the 
right  place,  feeding  bears  is  illegal!  According  to  Vir- 
ginia's wildhfe  regulations,  "it  shall  be  unlawful  for 
jiny  person  to  place  or  distribute  food,  minerals, 
carrion,  or  similar  substances  to  feed  or  attract 
bear."  Also,  "if  the  placement  of  these  materials  re- 
sults in  the  presence  of  bear  in  such  numbers  or  cir- 
cumstances to  cause  annoyance  or  inconvenience 
to  any  person,  cause  property  dam^e,  or  endanger 
any  person  or  wildhfe,"  then  the  practice  must  be 
discontinued.  [4  VAC  15-40-282] 

Learning  More,., 

Feeding  Wildlife. .  .Just  Say  No!,  by  Scott 
WiUiamson;  c.  2000,  Wildlife  Management  Institiite. 
A  34-page  booklet  for  all  ages,  available  at 
www.wildfifemanagementinstitute.org. 


A  Comprehensive  Review  of  the  Ecological 
and  Human  Social  Effects  of  Artificial  Feeding 
and  Baiting  of  Wildlife,  by  L.  Dunkley  and  M.R.L. 
Cattet;  c.  2003,  Canadian  Cooperative  Wildhfe 
Health  Center  This  thorough,  69-p^e  document 
can  be  downloaded  from  their  Web  site: 
http:/Avildfife  1  .usask.ca/ccwhc200.3/ .     □ 

Carol  A.  Heiser  is  a  Wildlife  Habitat 
Education  Coorditmtor  with  the  Virginia 
Department  of  Game  and  Inland  Fisheries 
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by  Harry  Murray 


Many  anglers  consider  the  small- 
mouth  bass  to  be  the  gentleman 
of  the  warm  water  species,  and  I 
believe  that  much  of  this  admiration 
comes  from  the  way  he  takes  dry  flies 
so  readily.  We  are  very  fortunate  in 
Virginia  to  have  so  many  beautiful 
rivers  that  provide  outstanding  dry 
fly  fishing  for  smallmouth  and 
I  take  advantage  of  this 
exciting  game  almost 
every  day  at  this 
time  of  year. 
The  affinity  for  the 
bass  to  feed  on  the  sur- 
face is  prompted  by  the 
natural  insects  that  are  on  the 
rivers  that  make  easy  meals  for 
them.  I  get  my  best  dry  fly  fishing  by 
matching  my  fly  patterns  and  tactics 
to  the  ways  these  naturals  look  and  act 
on  the  surface  of  the  river.  In  order  for 
you  to  take  advantage  of  this  fine  fish- 
ing throughout  Virginia,  let's  look  at 
some  of  the  natural  insects  upon 
which  the  bass  feed,  the  best  flies  that 
match  them,  the  tactics  which  I  find 
productive,  and  the  rivers  where  you 
can  enjoy  this  wonderful  fisliing. 

The  White  Miller  (Ephoron  leukon) 
mayflies  are  on  some  of  our  rivers  in 
August  and  September,  and  they  can 
be  present  in  very  heavy 
numbers.  In  fact,  on 
some  rivers  I  believe 
the  bass  see  more 
White  Millers  than 


Harry  Murray's  Blue 
Damsel  dry  fly  is  a  definite 
eye  catcher  for  smallmouth 
bass. 
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all  of  the  other  mayflies  combined. 
The  duns  start  emerging  about  an 
hour  before  dark,  and  the  spinners 
come  back  to  mate  and  deposit  their 
eggs  shortly  thereafter.  It  is  not  at  all 
unusual  to  have  20  bass  rising  to  sip 
in  these  naturals  within  casting  dis- 
tance of  where  you  are  wading  as  the 


sometimes  he's  cruising  and  this 
quick  shooting  cast  gets  my  fly  to  him 
before  he  moves  on.  Since  there  are  so 
many  naturals  on  the  river's  surface  1 
find  that  if  I  twitch  my  fly  geiitly  it 
often  attracts  the  bass's  attention  and 
1  get  more  strikes  than  I  would  with  a 
natural  drift.   . 


are  jumping  to  feed  on  natural  dam- 
selflies  as  they  buzz  across  the 
stream's  surface. 

Actually,  this  is  our  cue  as  to  how 
we  should  fish  our  flies  to  catch  these 
bass.  The  bass  are  prompted  to  take 
our  damselflies  by  the  way  they  act 
on  the  water  and  not  how  they  look. 


Harry  Murray  is  one  of  Virginia's  most  no- 
table fly  fishermen.  He  has  authored  nu- 
merous books  and  videos,  and  lures  hun- 
dreds of  people  to  his  fly  fishing  classes 
each  year 

last  rays  of  sunlight  glisten  above  the 
setting  sun. 

In  this  period  of  fast  action  and 
fading  light  I  like  a  dry  fly,  wliich  will 
hold  up  well  to  catching  many  bass 
and  that  1  can  easily  see  on  the  sur- 
face. My  two  favorite  flies  for  this 
hatch  are  the  Light  Humpy  and  Irre- 
sistible both  in  size  12. 

My  tactics  for  fishing  this  hatch 
call  for  quickly  casting  my  dry  fly 
about  a  foot  upstream  of  a  rising  bass 
the  second  I  spot  him.  In  some  cases 
he's  on  a  feeding  station,  however. 


Be  sure  to  have  a  small  flashlight 
in  your  vest  to  help  you  add  another 
fly  to  your  leader  if  you  snap  one  off 
in  the  jaw  of  a  large  bass  at  dark. 

Three  rivers  that  give  good  White 
Miller  action  are  the  North  Fork  of 
the  Shenandoah  River  just  down- 
stream from  Edinburg,  the  Rappa- 
haiinock  River  above  Kelley's  Ford 
and  the  Potomac  River  upstream  of 
Leesburg. 

Another  natural  insect  that  at- 
tracts smallmouth  is  the  damselfly 
We  have  thousands  of  these  on  our 
rivers  all  summer  and  well  into  Sep- 
tember, and  I've  seen  the  bass  gorge 
themselves  on  damselflies.  In  fact, 
those  bass  you  see  leaping  into  the  air 
over  our  rivers  at  this  time  of  the  year 


This  calls  for  special  flies  and  tactics.  I 
get  my  best  action  with  the  Mr.  Rapi- 
dan  Skater  and  Murray's  Blue 
Damsel  Skater  both  in  size  8.  These 
are  long  shank,  streamlined,  over- 
hackled  dry  flies  that  can  be  success- 
fully danced  over  the  river's  surface 
to  mimic  the  action  of  the  real  dam- 
selflies. 

This  is  very  exciting  fishing  and 
many  students  in  my  fly-fishing 
schools  master  it  quickly.  You  have 
two  options  when  fishing  to  bass 
feediiig  on  adult  damselflies.  You  can 
fish  to  those,  which  you  see  jumping 
for  the  naturals  or  you  can  fish  over 
the  3-  to  4-foot  deep  a.its  between  the 
river-crossing  ledges,  even  when  you 
don't  see  the  bass  feeding.  Bass  hold 
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Irresistible  and  The  Light  Humpy 

here  and  will  quickly  grab  any  dam- 
selfly,  either  natural  or  artificial,  that 
comes  within  sight. 

Here  is  the  most  effective  tactic 
I've  found  for  these  damselfly-feed- 
ing  bass.  Remember,  it's  the  action  of 
our  fly  rather  than  its  appearance  that 


45  degree  angle  while  simultaneous- 
ly stripping  in  all  of  the  slack  line 
with  my  line  hand.  This  gets  the 
Skater  up  on  its  toes  and  by  using  a 
stiff  arm  sweeping  motion  I  can 
dance  the  Skater  across  the  surface 
in  2-foot  bursts.  This  effectively 
mimics  the  action  of  the  natural. 


Mr.  Rapidan  Skater 
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prompts  the  bass  to  take  it.  I  posirion 
myself  about  30  feet  upstream  and  45 
degrees  to  the  side  of  the  spot  I  plan  to 
fish.  I  cast  my  big  Skater  dry  fly  down 
and  across  stream  so  it  lands  about  3 
feet  upstream  of  where  I  suspect  the 
bass  is  holding.  I  instantly  extend  the 
fly  rod  up  and  out  over  the  river  at  a 


low  flying  damselflies  and  the  bass 
often  take  the  Skater  quickly. 

We  can  find  this  action  on  most  of 
Virginia's  smallmouth  rivers  from 
the  middle  of  July  through  Septem- 
ber. Two  areas  that  give  me  great 
Skater  action  are  the  South  Fork  of  the 
Shenandoah  River,  downstream 


Skenk's  Hopper  and  Murray's  Bass  Hopper 


Having  a  good  selection  of  dry  flies  and 
understanding  how  to  match  the  hatch  or 
aquatic  insect  population  is  a  good  start  to 
a  successful  fishing  trip. 

from  Luray,  and  the  James  River  up- 
stream of  Buchanan. 

By  August  grasshoppers  are  large 
enough  and  numerous  enough  to  at- 
tract large  smallmouths.  I  was  alerted 
to  this  great  fishing  potential  by  acci- 
dent late  one  hot  summer  evening  as 
1  walked  thi-ough  the  edge  of  a  hay 
field  along  a  high  riverbank  as  I  head- 
eci  downstream  to  a  favorite  riffle. 
Hearing  some  splashing  commotion 
in  the  river  below  I  was  amazed  to  see 
many  bass  were  feeding  on  the 
grasshoppers  I  had  accidentally 
chased  into  the  river. 
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Mr.  Rapid  an  Delta  Wing 
Caddis  is  an  excellent  all- 
around  dry  fly  for  locat- 
ing hungry  fish. 


©Dwight  Dyke 


I  went  back  upstream  and  entered 
the  river  above  this  high  bank  and 
put  on  a  Shenk's  Hopper  size  12. 
Wading  down  the  river  about  40  feet 
out  from  the  bank  and  fishing  this  fly 
tightly  against  the  deeply  undercut 
bank  gave  me  outstanding  fishing. 
Some  of  the  bass  took  the  hopper  as  it 
drifted  gently  along  the  bank,  how- 
ever, presenting  the  fly  with  a  splat 


and  imparting  a  kicking  action  took 
most  of  the  large  bass. 

Since  that  day  I've  found  Shenk's 
Hopper  size  12  and  Murray's  Bass 
Hopper  Size  8  are  very  productive 
along  pasture  fields  as  well  as  hay 
fields  where  the  river  is  3  to  5  feet 
deep  over  cobblestone  stream  bot- 
toms. 

I've  had  good  success  with  this 
tactic  on  the  New  River  downstream 
from  Radford  and  on  the  Clinch 
River  in  the  flat  water  below  Nash's 
Ford;  however,  all  of  our  rivers  offer 
this  hopper  action  late  in  the  summer. 

Natural  caddisflies  are  on  our 
smallmouth  rivers  late  in  the  sum- 
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Caddis  Bucl< 


mer,  and  the  bass 
feed  on  them 
when  they  be- 
come numer- 
ous. I  get  my 
best  action  the 
last  hour  of  day- 
Light  because,  at  this  time,  there  are 
both  emerging  flies  and  those  com- 
ing back  to  the  stream  to  lay  their 
eggs. 

My  favorite  caddis  dry  flies  are 
the  Mr.  Rapidan  Delta  Wing  Caddis 
size  14  and  the  Caddis  Buck  size  8. 

About  dusk  I  like  to  wade  into  the 
river  immediately  below  the  riffles 
and  look  for  rising  bass  in  the  upper 
section  of  the  pools  right  where  the 
riffles  flatten  out.  If  I  spot  rising  fish  I 
present  my  fly  down  and  across 
stream  to  them,  dropping  it  about 
two  feet  upstream  of  the  rise.  Impart- 
ing a  gentle  2-inch  twitching  action  to 
the  fly  usually  takes  the  bass. 

Real  hot  spots  during  a  heavy 
caddis  hatch  are  downfalls  that  lie  in 
a  strong  current  below  riffles.  I've 
often  seen  smallmouths  lie  below  the 
upstream  edges  of  these  downfalls 
and  sip  in  every  natural  caddisfly 
that  comes  within  sight.  One  evening 
I  was  catching  a  fair  number  of  aver- 
age size  bass  along  the  edge  of  one  of 
these  areas  and  spotting  a  rise  back  in 
a  jungle  of  interwoven  limbs,  I  just 
couldn't  resist  trying  to  get  a  fly  into 
him.  I  was  very  surprised  when  he 
turned  out  to  be  one  of  the  largest 
bass  I  caught  that  year. 

I  find  this  action  in  sections  of  our 
rivers  where  the  currents  are  fairly 
fast  and  the  riffles  have  a  freestone 
character  rather  than  a  ledge  make- 
up. Several  areas,  which  have  good 
caddisfly  hatches,  are  the  North  Fork 
of  the  Shenandoah  River  between 
Edinburg  and  Woodstock  and  the 
Clinch  River  below  Puckett  Hole 
where  Cedar  Creek  enters  the  river. 

If  you  like  exciting  fishing  right  on 
the  surface  in  clear  view  I  strongly 
suggest  you  try  fly-fishing  for  small- 
mouth  bass  on  Virginia's  rivers.    D 

Harry  Murrai/  is  tlie  owner  of  Murray's 
Fly  Shop  in  Edinburg,  Va.  Helms  written 
numerous  books  and  articles  on  fly-fishing 
and  hosts  a  zvn/  informative  Web  site  at 
xvioio.nmrraysflyshop.com. 
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Virginia's  4-H 
Shooting  Education 
Program  aims  to 
teach  young  adults 
that  shooting  sports 
is  an  activity  that's 
safe  and  fun. 


by  David  Hart 

Watch  Devin  Hall  run 
through  a  few  rounds  of 
skeet  and  you'll  start  to 
doubt  your  own  shooting  ability, 
even  question  whether  you  could  go 
toe-to-toe  with  him.  Odds  are,  you 
can't.  That  may  not  seem  like  a  big 
deal,  but  considering  he's  just  a  tall, 
thin,  13-year-old  who  picked  up  his 
first  shotgun  only  a  few  years  ago,  it 
might  make  you  wish  you  spent  a  lit- 
tle more  time  at  the  range.  In  just  four 
short  years.  Hall  has  accumulated  a 
shelf  Uned  with  ribbons  and  trophies. 


Shooting  is  a  family  activity  and  the  -  -n 
Shooting  Education  Program  helps  foster 
safety,  not  only  during  club  activities,  but 
at  home  as  well. 


a  testament  to  his  natural  ability  to  hit 
a  flying  target  with  a  load  of  Number 
8s.  But  if  those  awards  aren't  enough 
to  convince  you  not  to  place  any 
friendly  wagers  against  him,  watch 
him  shoot  and  you'll  certainly  have 
second  thoughts. 


^ro^JS^^ 
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Maybe  you'll  feel  a  little  more 
comfortable  at  the  rifle  range  next  to 
Victor  Smith,  a  quiet  14-year-old  who 
seems  no  different  than  any  other 
high  school  freshman.  But  Victor,  like 
Devin  Hall,  can  probably  teach  you  a 
thing  or  two  about  marksmianship. 
Not  only  can  Victor  stand  firm  with 
the  best  skeet  shooters  in  the  state, 
he's  a  crack  rifle  shot  and  can  hit  a  pie 
plate  consistently  from  1,000  yards 
away.  Yes,  one  thousand  yards.  He 
was  named  the  junior  shooter-of-the- 
year  by  the  International  Benchrest 
Shooters  Association  after  outscoring 
every  other  competitor  in  his  age 
class  when  he  was  just  12. 

Devin  and  his  father,  Aaron,  credit 
the  teenager's  shooting  skills  to  the 
state  4-H  Shooting  Education  Pro- 
gram, a  network  of  over  30  clubs  lib- 
erally scattered  around  the  state. 
While  Smith,  a  retired  shooting  in- 
structor for  the  Virginia  Department 
of  Corrections,  Ccm  take  some  of  the 
credit  for  his  son's  ability  to  hit  a 
bull's  eye  or  a  clay  pigeon  better  than 
so  many  adults,  he  says  the  4-H  pro- 
gram has  given  Victor  an  opportuni- 
ty to  push  himself  a  little  harder  to  be- 
come better  at  what  he  loves  so 
much.  The  shooting  education  pro- 
gram is  in  its  25th  year  in  Virginia  and 
has  about  1,000  members,  according 
to  Jinx  Baney  coordinator  for  the  Vir- 
ginia 4-H  Shooting  Education  Pro- 
gram. Devin  Hall  and  Victor  Smith 
belong  to  Arrowhead  4-H  Shooting 
Education  Club,  a  group  of  about  25 
boys  and  girls  that  meet  regularly  at 
Arrowhead  Gun  Club  in  Lunenburg 
County  to  practice  the  art  and  science 
of  putting  bullets  and  BBs  in  the 
bull's  eye  and  dusting  clay  pigeons 
thrown  from  a  machine  at  60  miles  an 
hour. 

"Devin  was  in  a  4-H  shooting  pro- 
gram and  doing  pretty  well  with  a  BB 
gun,"  recalls  his  father  Aaron.  "I  was 
out  on  the  skeet  range  while  he  was 
inside  practicing  and  he  came  out- 
side and  asked  if  he  could  try  it.  The 
club  had  a  youth  model  20-gauge,  so 
we  let  him  shoot  a  few  times.  He  was 
only  nine  and  he  could  barely  hold 
die  gun  up,  but  he  broke  a  few  birds 
and  he's  been  hooked  ever  since." 

It  wasn't  too  long  ago  that  Hall,  an 
eighth-grader  at  Park  View  Middle 


Top:  Members  of  the  Anov.  Iiead  -  -f- 

ing  Education  Club  meet  with  coordinator 
Jeff  Atkins  prior  to  a  skeet  competition. 
Above:  The  Northern  Virginia  4-H  camp  in 
Front  Royal  serves  younger  shooters  and  of- 
fers them  instruction  in  archery,  shotgun, 
muzzleloader  and  even  air  rifles. 

School  in  South  Hill,  saw  himself  in  a 
baseball  uniform,  but  when  he  start- 
ed breaking  clay  pigeons  with  consis- 
tency soon  after  that  first  attempt,  he 
made  an  easy  choice  to  give  up  base- 
ball so  he  could  focus  his  efforts  more 
on  the  shooting  range  than  the  bat- 
ting cage.  His  father  couldn't  be  hap- 
pier. 

"He  told  me  that  if  baseball  con- 
flicted with  shooting,  he  wanted  to 
give  up  baseball  so  he  could  spend 


more  time  witli  tlie  club.  1  ended  up 
joining  Arrowhead  Gun  Club  just  so  I 
could  take  him  to  practice  more  and 
so  I  could  spend  more  time  with 
him,"  says  Aaron  Hall. 

Sam  Olsen,  a  17-year-old  senior  at 
Battlefield  High  School  in  Haymar- 
ket,  gave  up  other  traditional  sports, 
as  well.  When  she  (yes,  she)  started 
earning  high  scores  on  the  trap  range, 
Samantha  ditched  soccer,  cheerlead- 
ing  and  basketball  in  favor  of  a  shot- 
gun, safety  glasses  and  ear  plugs. 
She's  a  member  of  Trigger  Time  4-H 
Club,  based  in  Prince  William  Coun- 
ty, and  one  of  about  15  girls  in  the 
club.  Bernie  Malo,  administrative 
leader  for  Trigger  Time,  says  nearly 
half  the  club  consists  of  girls. 
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/I,',  ,  ::    /.;.:.  . .  1 1 ,  [€  [ ,  4' H  sHooters  iTiove 
indoors  and  practice  BB  gun  and  air  rifle 
marksmanship.  Above  and  right:  Ail  shoot- 
ing sports  are  taught  under  the  watchful 
eyes  of  certified  instructors. 


"We've  always  had  a  good  num- 
ber of  girls  in  our  club,  but  we  are  cer- 
tainly seeing  more  interest  over  the 
past  couple  of  years.  Girls  tend  to  be 
excellent  shooters.  Sam  is  a  perfect 
example  of  that.  She's  one  of  the  best 
I've  ever  seen,"  he  says. 

Baney  says  the  teams  aren't  sepa- 
rated by  sexes,  but  there  are  age  divi- 
sions so  the  younger  kids  aren't  com- 
peting against  the  older  ones  who 
might  have  more  experience. 
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Samantha  had  no  exposure  to 
shooting  until  she  fotmd  herself  at  a 
Trigger  Time  meeting  with  her  broth- 
er, a  member  at  the  time.  She  was  11. 
One  of  the  club's  leaders  convinced 
her  to  try  shooting  a  bow  and  before 
she  knew  it,  Samantha  was  a  regular 
participant  and  an  avid  shooter. 

"1  started  shooting  shotguns 
when  I  was  12.  It  took  a  little  time  to 
get  good,  but  1  really  got  an  adrena- 
line rush  every  time  1  broke  a  clay  pi- 
geon, so  1  liked  it  a  lot  and  I  stuck  with 
it,"  she  recalls. 

The  4-H  shooting  program  is  far 
more  than  a  cursory  introduction  to 
guns  or  archery  equipment.  For  most 
of  the  boys  and  girls,  it's  as  competi- 
tive as  scholastic  soccer,  football  or 
any  other  sport.  These  kids  shoot  to 
win.  Both  Victor  and  Devin  have 
competed  in  shooting  matches  at  the 
state  level.  So  has  Scimantha.  She  also 
participates  in  the  Scholastic  Clay 
Target  Program  anti  qualified  for  the 
state  trap  team  last  year.  She  shot  at 
the  national  championship  in  San 
Antonio,  Texas,  where  her  team 
placed  third.  All  three  have  a  wall  full 
of  trophies  and  ribbons,  and  Victor, 
who  lives  in  Brunswick  County,  was 
the  state  champion  air  rifle  and  .22 
caliber  silhouette  shooter  for  his  age 
group  last  year  and  has  won  numer- 
ous shotgun  events  throughout  the 
state.  Others  are  just  in  it  for  the  fun  of 
busting  clay  targets  or  punching 
holes  in  paper.  Smith  says  his  son  also 
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National  4-H  Shooting  Sports 
Foundation 

The  focus  of  all  4-H  programs  is 
the  development  of  youth  as  individ- 
uals and  as  responsible  and  produc- 
tive citizens.  The  National  4-H 
Shooting  Sports  Program  stands  out 
as  an  example.  Youth  learn  marks- 
manship, the  safe  and  responsible 
use  of  firearms,  the  principles  of 
hunting  and  archery,  and  much 
more.  The  activities  of  the  program 
and  the  support  of  caring  adult  lead- 
ers provide  young  people  with  op- 
portunities to  develop  life  skills, 
self-worth  and  conservation  ethics. 

For  more  information  about  the 
National  4-H  Shooting  Sports  Foun- 
dation visit  their  Web  site  at 
www.4-hshootingsports.org. 


likes  to  hang  out  with  others  with  the 
same  passion  for  shooting  as  he  has. 

"You  don't  have  to  compete  to 
participate  in  a  4-H  shooting  club," 
says  Baney.  "If  your  children  want  to 
learn  how  to  shoot  or  just  want  to 
shoot  to  have  fun  in  a  safe  environ- 
ment, then  they'll  fit  right  in.  It's  real- 
ly no  different  than  any  other  organ- 
ized sport." 
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Shooting  education  programs  are  a  safe, 
fun  and  responsible  way  to  introduce  a 
youngster  to  the  thrill  of  shooting  sports. 


For  Samantha  Olsen,  shooting  is 
about  competing.  Not  only  does  she 
want  to  beat  her  own  scores  each 
time  she  steps  onto  a  trap  range,  she 
likes  beating  other  shooters.  Her  ulti- 
mate goals  are  to  qualify  for  a  slot  on 
the  Olympic  shooting  team  and  earn 
a  scholarship  at  a  college  in  Missouri. 
Numerous  universities  have  shoot- 
ing teams,  but  only  a  few  offer  finan- 
cial aid  for  shooters.  Devin  Hall 
wants  to  attend  Virginia  Tech  and 
shoot  on  the  school's  shotgun  team. 

Baney  adds  that  despite  the  nega- 
tive stigma  of  putting  guns  in  the 
hands  of  children,  the  4-H  clubs  pro- 
vide a  safe,  structured  environment. 
The  instructors  are  all  trained  and  4- 
H  certified,  a  requirement  for  all  club 
instructors,  and  they  don't  treat  un- 
safe gun  handling  lightly. 

"The  shooting  program  teaches 
responsibility,  not  just  on  the  range 
but  as  a  life  skill,  as  well,"  adds 
Baney. 

The  4-H  Shooting  Education  Pro- 
gram covers  all  shooting  disciplines, 
although  Malo  says  the  facilities  and 
instructors  available  to  each  club  are 
the  only  limiting  factors.  Most  have  a 
skeet,  trap,  rifle,  archery  and  even  a 
muzzleloading  team,  and  the  boys 
and  girls  who  belong  can  take  part  in 
any  or  all  if  they  choose.  Trigger  Time 


shoots  archery  at  an  indoor  range  at 
an  Izaak  Walton  League  of  America 
facility  in  Prince  William,  and  they 
practice  BB  gun  and  air  rifle  in  a 
building  at  the  county  fairgrounds. 

"A  farmer  lets  us  practice  trap  in 
one  of  his  fields.  We  use  a  portable 
thrower.  It's  not  as  good  as  a  real  trap 
or  skeet  range,  but  it's  a  great  way  to 
introduce  beginners  to  shotgun 
shooting,"  explains  Malo.  "Our  skeet 
and  trap  shooters  usually  shoot  at 
Bull  Run  Shooting  Center  in  Centre- 
ville  for  real  practice." 

For  some  clubs,  the  shooting  pro- 
gram isn't  just  about  breaking  clay 
targets  or  punching  holes  in  paper. 
Arrowhead  is  active  beyond  the 
range.  They've  held  youth  dove  and 
quail  hunts,  as  well  as  awards  ban- 
quets, all  with  the  basic  purpose  of 
keeping  families  with  similar  inter- 
ests together.  Many  participants  de- 
velop lasting  friendships  outside  the 
club's  structured  events. 

Members  in  the  4-H  Shooting  Ed- 
ucation Program  can  also  enroll  in 
one  of  two  overnight  camps  held  in 
the  summer.  According  to  Baney,  the 
Northern  Virginia  4-H  Camp  near 
Front  Royal  is  designed  more  for 
younger  and  beginning  shooters,  9  to 
12  year  olds,  and  allows  them  to  ex- 
perience all  shooting  disciplines.  The 
camp  held  at  Holiday  Lake  4-H  Cen- 
ter in  Appomattox  is  geared  more  to- 
ward advanced  shooters  and  offers 
intense,  all-day  instruction,  although 


Baney  adds  both  camps  weave  non- 
shooting  activities  into  the  week. 

"When  the  campers  register  at  the 
Holiday  Lake  Camp,  they  select  the 
discipline  they  want  to  focus  on  for 
the  entire  five-day  camp.  They  are 
trained  by  certified  instructors  to  be- 
come better  at  what  they  choose. 
They'll  spend  up  to  six  hours  a  day 
on  the  skeet  or  rifle  or  archery  range 
practicing  under  the  supervision  of 
instructors,"  she  explains. 

When  she  first  became  active  in 
the  program  about  15  years  ago, 
Baney  says  only  a  single  cabin  was 
dedicated  to  girl  shooters  at  the  Holi- 
day Lake  4-H  Camp.  Now,  a  full  third 
of  the  campers  are  girls  and  partici- 
pation is  growing  a  little  each  year.  In 
fact,  the  program  itself  is  growing. 
But  that  growth  is  limited  by  the 
number  of  instructors  and  other  vol- 
unteers available  to  run  the  various 
clubs. 

"We've  never  turned  a  volunteer 
away.  We  can  always  use  more  help 
and  the  size  of  our  club  is  limited  by 
the  amount  of  help  we  have  to  run 
it,"  says  Malo.    D 

David  Hart  is  afidltiiue  outdoor  writer  and 
pJwtograpjher  from  Farwville.  David  is  a 
regular  contributor  to  Bassmaster,  Amer- 
ican Angler,  Bass  Pro  Shops  Outdoor 
World  and  many  otlier  national  and  re- 
gional publications.  He  is  the  author  of  ¥\y- 
fisher's  Guide  to  Virginia,  Including 
West  Virginia's  Best  Fly  Fishing  Waters 
(www,  ivildadv.  com). 


For  More  iMforwatioM 

Jinx  Baney,  Coordinator 
Virginia  4-H  Shooting  Education 
Program 

100-A  Tobacco  Street 
Lawrenceville,  VA  23868 
E-mail:  jbaney@vt.edu 
Phone:  434-848-2151 
Or  visit:  www.ext.vt.edu /re- 
sources /  4h  /  environnient  /  shooti 
nged/ 
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2005  Outdoor 
Calendar  of  Events 

July  8-10:  Virginia  Outdoors  Weekend, 
Twin  Lakes  State  Park,  Green  Bay. 
For  more  information  contact  Jimmy 
Mootz  at  804-367-0656  or  e-mail 
Timmy.Mootz(«'dgif.virginia.gov. 

August  26-28:  Mother-Daughter  Out- 
doors, Holiday  Lake  4-H  Educational 
Center,  Appomattox.  For  more  infor- 
mation contact  Jimmy  Mootz  at  804- 
367-0656  or  e-mail  Timmy.Mootz@ 
dgif.virginia.gov.    U 
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Watch  Your  Feet,  Boys! 

by  Jennifer  Worrell 

Virginia  game  wardens  have  ex- 
tensive training  in  a  variety  of  inves- 
tigative methods.  When  Officer  Mike 
Hull  was  patrolling  the  areas  arouncf 
Nelson  County,  his  favorite  tech- 
nique for  catching  poachers  was  the 
use  of  visual  tracking.  Hull's  sharp 
eyes  can  quickly  detect  footprints 
and  other  tracking  signs,  and  this 
proved  detrimental  to  one  man  fish- 
ing illegally  several  years  back. 

During  a  routine  fishing  patrol 
Hull  noticed  two  men  standing  near 
a  tackle  box.  The  first  fisherman  had  a 
fishing  pole  in  his  hands  and  was 
baiting  the  hook.  The  second  was  ob- 
serving, but  Hull  saw  another  fishing 
pole  about  30  feet  downstream  with 
the  line  out  of  the  water.  When  he 
asked  to  see  the  men's  fishing  licens- 
es, the  first  fisherman  quickly  pro- 
duced his.  The  second  man  had  no  li- 


cense and  claimed  that  he  was  not 
fishing. 

Hull  was  prepared  for  this  re- 
sponse. Through  prior  observation, 
he  already  knew  that  there  was  a  per- 
fect set  of  footprints  leading  to  the 
fishing  pole  30  feet  downstream  that 
exactly  matched  the  second  fisher- 
man's shoes.  When  Hull  shared  this 
information  with  the  perpetrator,  the 
man  sheepishly  changed  his  story 
and  admitted  to  fishing  without  a  li- 
cense. Virginia  game  wardens  do  not 
miss  anything!    D 

Battle  for  the  Brookie 

by  Dan  Genest 

With  fins  of  red  and  backs  speck- 
led blue  like  the  starry  sky,  native 
brookies  are  the  wildflowers  of  Vir- 
ginia's rugged  headwaters.  With 
more  than  2,300  miles  of  mountain 
brook  trout  streams — more  than  any 


other  state — it's  no  wonder  that  the 
Commonwealth  adopted  the  wild 
brookie  as  the  state  fish.  Yet  air  poUu- 
hon  and  acid  rain  are  threatening  the 
cascading  mountain  creeks  that 
brook  trout  call  home. 

"Battle  for  the  Brookie:  Acid  Rain  in 
the  Ap^pmlachians"  is  a  video  that  high- 
lights the  problems  posed  for  brook 
trout  by  acidic  precipitation.  It  is 
available  for  showing  to  elected  offi- 
cials, civic  organizations,  fishing 
clubs  and  other  groups. 

Produced  as  a  partnership  proj- 
ect by  the  Virginia  Council  of  Trout 
Unlimited  and  Dominion,  the  Rich- 
mond-based energy  company,  the 
video  tells  of  the  impacts  of  air  pollu- 
tion, how  Dominion  is  reducing  its 
emissions  and  offers  some  simple 
steps  that  everyone  can  take  to  help 
reduce  air  pollution. 

"Brook  trout  is  an  indicator 
species.  As  hardy  as  they  are  elusive. 
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brook  trout  are  among  the  last 
species  to  vanish  when  acidity  gets 
too  high,"  said  Jolin  Ross,  chair  of  the 
Virginia  Council  of  Trout  Unlimited. 
"We  hope  the  video  will  help  the 
public  understand  that  the  same  pol- 
lutants that  harm  brook  trout  also 
pose  urban  health  hazards  and  cause 
the  haze  that  settles  over  the  valleys 
and  foothills  of  the  Blue  Ridge." 

Trout  Unlimited  also  intends  for 
the  video  to  be  the  centerpiece  of  an 
educational  curriculum  for  middle 
school  students  in  Virginia  and  from 
Maine  to  Georgia,  which  is  the  native 
range  of  brook  trout. 

"Among  the  country's  energy 
companies.  Dominion  is  a  leader  in 
reducing  air  pollution,"  said  Ross. 
"Controlling  acid  emissions  requires 
the  delicate  balancing  of  the  need  for 
reasonably  priced  power  with  the 
imperative  of  protecting  our  environ- 
ment. TU's  partnership  with  Domin- 
ion is  a  major  step  in  that  direction." 

In  fact.  Dominion  is  preparing  to 
do  more  to  protect  the  environment. 
The  company  supports  and  is  devel- 
oping a  plan  to  meet  the  U.S.  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency's  new 
Clean  Air  Interstate  Rules.  These 
rules  will  further  reduce  emissions 
that  create  acid  rain  and  smog  from 
29  states,  including  Virginia.  Imple- 
mentation will  lead  to  the  largest  re- 
duction in  pollution  since  the  1970 
adoption  of  the  Clean  Air  Act. 

"As  a  fly  fisherman,  I  understand 
the  need  to  protect  the  waters  where 
brook  trovit  thrive,"  said  Thos  E. 
Capps,  Dominion  chairman  and 
chief  executive  officer.  "As  the  head 
of  one  of  the  nation's  largest  energy 
companies,  I  recognize  our  responsi- 
bility to  be  good  environmental  stew- 
ards. Dominion  and  Trout  Unlimited 
urge  everyone  to  do  their  part  to  help 
themselves  and  the  brook  trout  by 
using  energy  wisely." 

Organizations  wishing  to  have  a 
representative  from  Trout  Unlimited 
present  "Battle  for  the  Brookie"  at  a 
meeting  should  contact  the  Virginia 
Council  of  Trout  Unlimited  at 
video@vctu.org,  write  VCTU,  P.O. 
Box  521,  Upperville  VA  20185  or  call 
(540)592-7020.    D 


DU  Honors 
Local 
Wildlife  Artist 


This  past  spring, 
the  Golden  Teal 
Award  was  present- 
ed by  the  Virginia 
Council  of  Ducks 
Unlimited  to  Carl 
"Spike"  Knuth.  The 
award  was  made  at  the  State  Convention  in  Williamsburg  and  presented  by 
National  Board  Member,  Rich  Johnson;  Regional  Director,  Collins  McNeill; 
Don  Young,  Executive  Director  of  Ducks  Unlimited,  Inc.,  and  Mike  Hinton, 
State  Chairmen  of  Virginia  Ducks  Unlimited. 

The  Teal  Awards  are  presented  to  individuals,  corporations  and  organi- 
zations that  make 
contributions  of 
goods,  services, 
merchandise  and 
/or  cash  to  DU's  re- 
gional or  national 
fund-raising  pro- 
grams. Golden  Teal 
is  for  contributions 
of  $100,000  to 
$249,000. 

Knuth  has  donat- 
ed 413  original 
pieces  of  framed  art 
to  over  30  different 
D.U.  Chapters  in 
Virginia,  North  Car- 
olina and  Wisconsin, 
resulting  in  over 
$100,000  going  to 
D.U.  In  addition  he 
has  donated  nearly 
50  prints  of  his  art- 
work. The  first  do- 
nated original  was 
in  1967  to  the  then 
Winnebagoland 
Chapter  in  Oshkosh, 
Wisconsin.     D 
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by  Joan  Cone 


Bass  Fillets  Make  Your  Summer  Meal 


\A/  '^'^  ^^^  price  offish  in  markets  today,  it  makes  sense  to 
VV  eat  some  good,  fresh  bass  as  a  bonus  from  your  time 
outdoors.  Largemouth,  smallmouth  and  their  near  relatives 
all  taste  much  the  same — delicious! 

As  soon  as  you  catch  your  bass,  place  them  in  a  cooler 
with  plenty  of  ice.  When  you  are  ready  to  clean  your  fish,  skin 
them  right  away.  This  will  eliminate  any  muddy  flavor  that 
bass  might  have,  if  you  plan  on  filleting  your  bass,  do  not 
scale  them.  Just  take  off  the  fillets  and  remove  the  skin  with  ei- 
ther your  fillet  knife  or  an  electric  carving  knife. 

Menu 

Triscuit  Pizza 

Honey  Bass  Fillets 

Easy  Potato  Salad 

Summer  Zucchini  Packet 

Deep-Dish  Peach  Pie 

Triscuit  Pizza 

24 Triscuit  Crackers 

'/2  cup  spaghetti  sauce 

V2  cup  shredded  Mozzarella  cheese 

1  teaspoon  dried  oregano 

Top  crackers  evenly  with  spaghetti  sauce  and  cheese;  sprin- 
kle evenly  with  oregano.  Place  8  of  the  topped  crackers  on 
microwaveable  plate.  Microwave  on  HIGH  8  to  1 0  seconds 
or  until  cheese  is  melted.  Repeat  with  remaining  topped 
crackers.  Serve  warm.  Makes  6  servings,  4  topped  crackers 
each. 

Honey  Bass  Fillets 

4  to  6  bass  fillets  (about  1  '/2  pounds,  skin  removed 

legg 

1  teaspoon  honey 

V2  cup  cracker  meal 

V?  cup  flour 

Salt  and  pepper  to  taste 

Vegetable  oil 

Additional  honey 

In  a  shallow  bowl,  beat  egg  and  honey.  In  another  bowl, 
combine  cracker  meal,  flour,  salt  and  pepper.  Dip  fillets  into 
egg  mixture,  then  coat  with  crumb  mixture.  In  a  large  skillet, 
heat  V4-inch  oil  and  fry  fish  over  medium-high  heat  for  3  to  4 
minutes  on  each  side  or  until  fish  flakes  easily  with  a  fork. 
Drizzle  with  honey.  Serves  4. 

Easy  Potato  Salad 

1  pound  new  potatoes,  cut  into  cubes 
V4  cup  light  mayonnaise 

2  teaspoons  dried  basil 


2  hard-cooked  eggs,  peeled  and  chopped 
1  carrot,  shredded 

Cooked  cubed  new  potatoes  in  boiling  water  for  1 5  minutes 
or  until  just  tender;  drain.  Mix  mayonnaise  and  2  teaspoons 
dried  basil  in  large  bowl  until  well  blended.  Add  potatoes, 
chopped  eggs,  shredded  carrot  and  mix  lightly.  Cover  and  re- 
frigerate at  least  1  hour  to  allow  flavors  to  blend.  Makes  4  to  5 
servings. 

Summer  Zucchini  Packet 

1  sheet  (18x24-inches)  heavy  duty  aluminum  foil 

2  small  zucchini,  sliced 
1  medium  onion,  sliced 

1  large  tomato,  cut  in  chunks 
1  tablespoon  olive  or  vegetable  oil 
Va  teaspoon  lemon  pepper  seasoning 
Salt  to  taste 

Preheat  oven  to  450°  F.  or  preheat  grill  to  medium-high.  Cen- 
ter vegetables  on  sheet  of  foi I  and  drizzle  with  oil  and  season- 
ings. Bring  up  sides  of  foil  and  double  fold.  Double  fold  ends 
to  form  one  large  foil  packet,  leaving  room  for  heat  circula- 
tion inside  packet.  Bake  20  to  25  minutes  on  a  cookie  sheet 
in  oven  or  grill  12  to  14  minutes  in  covered  grill.  Serves  4  to  5. 

Deep-Dish  Peach  Pie 

3  tablespoons  cornstarch 
Va  cup  sugar 

3  tablespoons  light  brown  sugar,  firmly  packed 

1  teaspoon  ground  ginger 
V4  teaspoon  ground  mace 

2  tablespoons  chopped  crystallized  ginger 
6  cups  peeled,  pitted  and  sliced  peaches, 

tossed  in  1  tablespoon  freshly  squeezed  lemon  juice 
1 V2  tablespoons  butter,  cut  into  bits 

1  pie  crust  for  a  deep-dish  pie  cover 

Milk  and  Ginger-Sugar  Glaze 

2  tablespoons  cold  milk 

1  tablespoon  sugar  blended  with  V4  teaspoon  ground  ginger 

Blend  together  the  cornstarch,  sugar,  brown  sugar,  ginger  and 
mace.  Add  the  chopped  ginger  and  peaches,  along  with  any 
accumulated  juice.  Pile  the  filling  in  a  deep  9-inch  pie  pan 
and  dot  with  butter.  Cover  the  filling  with  the  round  of  pie 
dough,  seal  and  crimp  edges.  For  the  glaze,  brush  the  top  of 
the  pie  with  milk  and  sprinkle  with  sugar.  Cut  several  steam 
vents,  using  a  sharp  knife.  Bake  in  a  preheated  425°  F.  oven 
for  20  to  25  minutes,  reduce  the  oven  temperature  to  350°  F. 
and  continue  baking  for  20  to  25  minutes  longer  or  until  the 
crust  is  golden  and  fruit  is  tender.  Serve  warm  or  at  room  tem- 
perature. Makes  one  9-inch  pie.     D 
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by  Jim  Crosby 


Run  Silent,  Run  Deep  and  Shoot  From  The  Boat 


A  Jo,  I'm  not  suggesting  you  take  up 
I  V  submarine  boating.  I  want  to 
suggest  to  you  that  shooting  from  a 
boat  can  be  the  best  fun  you  have  ever 
had.  If  you  run  silent  and  deep  into  the 
origins  of  our  wilderness  streams,  you 
will  find  an  opportunity  to  shoot 
some  of  the  most  interesting  wildlife 
you  have  ever  seen  up  close  and  in 
their  natural  habitat.  And  the  best  part 
is  you  don't  need  a  license  or  permit  to 
hunt  in  tliis  way  because  shooting  out 
of  season  is  not  against  the  law  when 
you  use  a  camera. 

For  the  avid  camera  fanatic,  boat- 
ing adds  a  whole  new  dimension  to 
photography.  While  the  power  boat 
can  get  you  there  fast  and  offers  its 
own  special  dimension  to  the  photo 
buff,  the  silent,  muscle-powered  wa- 
tercraft  can  pvit  you  irito  more  places 
than  those  deep-draft,  deep-throated 
ones.  Paddling  a  canoe,  jon  boat  or 
dingy  can  get  you  into  real  headwa- 
ters with  their  shallow  draft  and  al- 
lows you  to  sneak  into  the  area  with- 
out scaring  away  your  prey. 

There  is  absolutely  nothing  as 
soothing  and  peaceful  as  sliding 
silently  across  the  water  to  observe  the 
wonders  of  nature,  and  if  you're 
lucky,  sneak  a  shot  that  reveals  its 
many  secrets  This  mode  of  travel  can 
offer  you  opportunities  to  photograph 
a  frozen  moment  in  time  that  many 
others  will  only  see  in  your  pictures. 

Hunting  with  a  camera  is  a  very 
popular  pastime,  and  the  numbers  of 
those  pursuing  it  are  growing  expo- 
nentially. Adding  a  boat  to  the  mix  can 
brew  up  some  real,  unique  pleasures 
and  some  additional  cautions  to  ob- 
serve. 

First  off,  the  act  of  taking  a  camera 


into  a  small  watercraft  is  the  last 
thing  some  devoted  hobbyist  would 
consider.  Water  is  alien  to  cameras 
and  can  mean  the  death  of  a  cher- 
ished instrument  that  could  cost 
more  than  the  boat  itself.  So,  to  move 
ahead  with  this  aspect  of  the  art,  one 
must  be  prepared  to  protect  those 
precious  instruments.  Of  course,  the 
industry  has  produced  underwater 
camera  enclosures  that  can  protect 
the  best  from  the  worst  of  calamities. 
While  the  good  ones  can  be  expen- 
sive, they  offer  the  absolute,  best  pro- 
tection one  can  find.  Another  solu- 
tion can  be  as  simple  as  placing  one's 
camera  equipment  into  waterproof 
plastic  bags  that  have  those  unic^ue 
closures.  They  will  protect  the  equip- 
ment that  is  not  being  used  at  the  mo- 
ment. For  the  camera  actually  being 
used,  you  can  open  the  closure  and 
hold  it  tight  against  the  lens  opening. 
This  is  a  trick  I  learned  as  a  press  pho- 
tographer when  forced  to  shoot  pic- 
tures in  a  rainstorm.  In  those  days, 
we  didn't  have  those  nice  plastic  stor- 
age bags  we  have  today.  We  used  an 
open-mouthed  plastic  bag  and  put  a 
rubber  band  around  the  opening  to 
secure  it  to  the  lens  shade.  This  of- 
fered easy  access  to  all  the  adjust- 
ments while  enclosing  the  camera  in 
a  watertight  seal — even  the  lens  was 
protected  by  screwing  an  ultra-violet 
light  filter  into  the  opening. 

If  you  decide  to  take  these  pre- 
cautions, another  must  be  offered  im- 
mediately. Cameras  and  camera 
equipment  sealed  in  plastic  bags  or 
waterproof  containers  must  be  re- 
moved immediately  upon  arrival 
back  on  shore  because  condensation 
will  collect  in  those  containers  pretty 


quickly  and  can  be  just  as  destructive 
as  the  unprotected,  wet  camera. 

Enough  about  protecting  the 
equipment,  now  lets  tackle  the  safety 
precautions  required  for  the  shooters 
when  shooting  pictures  from  a  boat. 
Like  hunters  and  fishermen,  photog- 
raphers are  not  necessarily  boaters. 
While  it  is  true  that  almost  anyone 
can  learn  to  paddle  a  canoe  in  a  short 
time,  it  takes  some  real  knowledge 
and  skill  to  go  boating  and  do  it  safe- 
ly. Usually,  the  last  thing  to  be  consid- 
ered when  purchasing  a  watercraft  is 
the  required  safety  equipment.  The 
law  requires  a  wearable  life  vest  for 
everyone  in  the  boat  and  while  there 
are  many  cheap  ways  to  meet  this 
legal  requirement,  they  are  usually 
not  the  best  choice  for  your  safety.  A 
serious  photographer  wouldn't  be 
caught  dead  with  a  one-time-use 
camera,  and  yet  a  serious  boater 
could  be  caught  dead  wearing  an  im- 
proper, ill-fitting  life  jacket,  or  worse 
yet,  not  wearing  any  life  jacket. 

Make  picking  your  life  jacket  as 
personal  and  selective  as  your  same 
choice  for  a  new  camera.  Life  jackets 
that  fit  and  are  comfortable  are  more 
likely  to  be  worn.  Some  even  have 
pockets  that  can  be  useful  for  the  pho- 
tographer. 

You  can  enjoy  mixing  the  two 
hobbies  if  you  give  each  the  same,  se- 
rious consideration.  After  all,  you 
have  to  get  back  home  safely  to  share 
your  great  pictures.  Before  going  on 
the  water,  consider  taking  a  boating 
course.  It  could  greatly  enliance  your 
picture  taking  on  the  water.    " 

/  ahcai/s  appreciate  your  feedback,  questions 
and/or  suggestions  sent  to  iiuicrosbuCj'aol.coin. 
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story  and  illustration 
by  Spike  Knuth 


rhe  first  close  look  at  the  black 
skimmer's  head  and  bill  might 
lead  you  to  believe  that  this  poor  bird 
was  deformed  in  some  way!  It  has  a 
vertically  thin,  blade-like  bill,  with  its 
lower  mandible  an  inch  or  longer 
than  it's  upper.  When  the  explorer 
Samuel  Champlain  saw  them  off 
Cape  Cod,  he  alluded  to  the  bill  say- 
ing it  was  a  "matter  of  astonishment 
to  many  persons  who  cannot  com- 
prehend how  it  is  possible  for  the  birci 
to  eat  with  such  a  beak."  Some  of  its 
other  names  are  sea  dog,  because  its 
call  is  somewhat  like  a  barking  dog, 
cutwater  and  storm  or  flood  gull  be- 
cause it  often  feeds  up  in  the  tidal 
creeks  at  flood  tide. 

Skimmers  are  basically  black 
above,  white  below.  They  are  fairly 
large  birds  with  long,  narrow  and 
flexible  wings.  Their  tail  is  short  and 
slightly  forked.  They  have  an  over- 
sized head  with  that  unusual  bill 
being  colored  a  bright  orange  with  a 
black  tip.  They  are  swift,  agile  fliers. 
To  feed,  they  fly  low  over  the 
water,  dipping  the  stationary 
lower  mandible  in  the  water, 
skimming  or  cutting  the  surface 
seeking  small  killifish,  men- 


Black  Skimmer 

Rynchops  niger 

haden  and  other  fish,  or  shrimp  and 
other  aquatic  organisms. 

Scienrist  think  that  the  ridges  on 
their  beak  contain  sensors  which  help 
the  bird  detect  contact  with  some- 
thiiig  and  alerts  them  as  to  how  deep 
the  water  is.  So  accurate  are  these 
birds  that  they  can  skim  a  pond  only 
an  inch  deep.  Their  head  snaps 
downward  when  they  make  contact 
with  something  and  they  have  spe- 
cial muscles  and  skull  and  backbone 
connections  the  provide  cushioning 
so  they  don't  break  their  necks.  When 
they  feel  a  fish  or  shrimp  their  head 


snaps  tiown  and  back  as  their  bill 
closes  quickly  on  the  prey.  Also,  the 
bill  keeps  growing  because  the  fric- 
tion of  contact  with  the  water  actvially 
wears  the  bill  away. 

Beginning  in  June,  they  nest  in 
large  colonies  on  the  Barrier  Islands 
and  other  small  shell  islands,  called 
tumps  by  Eastern  Shore  natives. 
They  often  nest  along  with  royal 
terns  ands  laughing  gulls.  The  birds 
form  hollows  or  scrapes  in  the  sand 
and  lay  three  to  five  eggs.  If  nests  are 
destroyed  they  will  re-nest  as  late  as 
August.  The  hatched  young  are  able 
to  run  about 
and  feed  al- 
most immedi- 
ately and  feed  on 
beetles,  flies,  and 
other  beach  organ- 
isms and  regurgitated 
fish  from  the  parent  birds. 
As  the  young  grow  they 
begin  to  acquire  the  odd  bill 
configuration  of  the  adults,  and 
by  the  time  they  flecige,  they  are 
ready  to  fish  like  the  adults.  Black 
skimmers  depart  Virginia  begimiing 
in  September  through  October  and 
return  in  late  April.    D 
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The  New  2005-2006 


Is  Now  Available 


It^  that  time  of  year  again  to 
purchase  the  2005-2006 
Virginia  Wildlife  Calendar, 
one  of  the  most  informative  and 
beautiful  wildlife  calendars  in  the 
country.  No  other  calendar  will 
give  you  the  best  times  to  go  fish- 
ing and  hunting,  unique  natural 
resource  information  that  will 
amaze  and  educate  you,  and 
spectacular  wildlife  art  and  pho- 
tographs that  give  you  an  up- 
close  look  at  Virginia^  incredible 
wildlife. 

The  Virginia  Wildlife  Calendar  is  a 
production  of  the  Virginia  De- 
partment of  Game  and  Inland 
Fisheries,  and  customers  are  re- 
minded that  the  wildlife  calen- 
dar starts  in  September  2005 
and  runs  through  August 
2006. Quantities  are  limited  and 
sales  will  run  from  July  1  5 
through  December  3 1 ,  2005,  so 
don't  wait.  Order  now! 

The  2005-2006  Virginia  Wildlife 
Calendars  are  $10.00  each. 
Make  check  payable  to:  Treasur- 
er of  Virginia  and  send  to  Vir- 
ginia Wildlife  Calendar,  PO.  Box 
1  1  1 04,  Richmond,  VA.  23230- 
1  1 04.  If  you  would  like  to  use 
your  VISA  or  MasterCard  you  can 
order  online  at  www. dgif. Vir- 
ginia.gov.  Please  allow  4  to  6 
weeks  for  delivery. 


For  Virginia  Wildlife  subscription  calls  only  1-800-/ 10-9369 

Twelve  issues  for  $12.95' 

All  other  calls  to  (804)  367-1000 

Visit  our  Web  Site  at  \v\nv.dgif.virginia.gov 


